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PREFACE 



In the space at rtiy disposal it has not been posfiible to do 
more than trace the outlines of a vast subject. But I have 
sought to indicate the coateats of these Literatures so that the 
reader may appreciate the values and relationships of the various 
books and, if he should turn to the works themeelTes, read 

*ihem by the help of moderTi scholarship. 

The importance of the Sacred Literatures for the fltudy of 
comparative theology and the historical development of reli- 

■ gioP gives this sk.etcb its raiion d'ttre^ 
' Geo. L. HpRST, 

"^ St AuiTiLi, 
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SACRED LITERATURE 

CHAPTER I 

THE SACBEB LITERATURE OF ERAHMAKISM. 

The Vedas. 

The Sacred or revealeii Canon of BnilinianistTl cofisista of the 
Four Vedas, each oi" which comprises a. collection of mantraa 
or hymns, one or more brafamanaa id prose, and one or more 
upanisha.ds, 

The Vedas are nanipd according tp the traditional piirpo&e 
of their Saohits^ (poetical sections) :— ^ 

i. The Rig Veda, theveda or the hymns, for the reciter 

at the sacrifice, 
ii. The Sama Veda, the veda for the einger at the Soma 

ofTering. 
iii. The Yagur Vicda, the veda for ihe wcrificer. 
iv. The Atharva Veda, the veda, of ihe Atharvans. 
Aa a whole the Vedas corifitituted che literature of a highly 
elaborated failh and ritual. But in their iieveral parts they 
represent the stages of a long religious evolution, duriag which 

■ the secular became sacred and finally sacerdotai. The primi- 
tive arid ihe philosophical lie side by side. There has never 
been stich a religion as- the theological rcsukant of these books 
would yield. Nor has Aryan society ever worn all the 

tfeatiires they reflect. 
: 



The Rig Veda Sanhita. 

The Rig Veda is the oldest collectiou, \x-6 %&v\ofxt^ ■isA 
i[s reSecchns of historical condiuoDB vku^ki vl -^t^-o^ 
fuabif. 
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As a compilation it in attributed to the riEhi Kri&hna 
Divaijiaysna, whose labour won him the title Oyasa 
(arranger). Tradition also credils him with the taak of 
superin lending the arrangement of the other vedas by certain 
of his pupils, 

There are 10,417 verses in this collectionj which by the 
more ancient division — according to authorship — is divided 
into a thousand and twenty-eight hymns grouped in ten 
m»ndal3« (circles^. 

As a ayst«m%tic whole the Rig Veda is built of six main 
groups of hymos. The first is an " eclectic certmonial 
liturgy" {Mandala I.), The second contains the "Family 
Bo€k&" (Mandala IL-VII.). Then follows a book of mis- 
celJaneoTifland supplementary hymns (Mandala VIII.), The 
next group consi-^tB ot hymns ielcbratiog the Soma juice 
(Mandala IX,), Then fuiUow two colIectionE of mystical 
and mythological hymns (Mandala X. J -84; Mandala X. 
S5-191O 

The pa^rticulars on which thew ditttnctione are founded 
do not appear, except incidentally, in the Veda itself.. They 
are supplied by a late Index, which gives the names oi the 
authors, the number of stanzas in each hymn, the class of 
metre Jscd, and the name of the deity addressed. 

Mandsia /.— Tlie iirst Mandala containij a hundred 
and oineiy-QDc hymns, and constituted "the veritable prayer- 
book of the ancient Bnihrnans rehearsed whilst performing 
the eleven acts which completed the solemn oiftring of tbe 
Piarolaaa." ' 

Tradition divides the Mandala between eighteen rishis, 
and has eet the hymna of each poer together. The tradition 
is not wholly feliable. The same hymn occurs under different 
authorships {c/. i j and (42). Distinct fragments are united 
in one piece {r,g. 126). fiome cluBters were drawni together 
because of cgmition characteriftticB («.|-. ii7-t4o) a group of 
trjca/]3p}es of aa dsborste metre j (65-70) a cluster of so-called 

'JncvWr^; Piacottf Af.R.A,S., in J.R.A.S., volt. Hl\. «i4 »«.. 
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BRAHMANISM 7 

« 
ten-Btaciza hynms, really composed of live stanzafi, which by 
a liteiary fiction are halved and reckoned as two. 

As we po<GseB6 it, the Mandala is not a popular anthology 
but an elaborate liturgy, built about the wards which cele- 
brated the culminating act of the 8oma libation. 

The place of honour is held by a remarkable single verse 
addressed to Agni, and ascribed to the rishi Kaayapa. 

" Let u! offer llbiattons to liim who kagwB all out wealth. 
May Agni coQiumc the wealth of out enemlesi 
Mi)' AgnL free us frotn all dang'crB, and came ui to paai ever mis- 
fortune as a ehip panes over the ica " (^loo). 

With this verse the Hymn of the Five Rishis {101) ia 
associated . 

On either side of this central group five coUectioiiB of 
hymns are arranged in the following order : — 
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"This arrangement separates the Mandala into eleven dis- 
tinct parta, and serves to explain the saying : ' the Purolasa is 
offered in ele*en vessels.' It suggests that the Purolasa was 
a religious act, which enumefated all the riahis (seven of the 
eight families of Vedic poets have their work* iEcluded), and 
with them the entire people in a ceremonial observance, con- 
sisting of eleven separate acts, accompanied by the redtatioD 
ofelesen sets of hymns" (J,R,A,S., xvi, 1S84, p. 381, etc.). 
Th« nature of the service is indicated by the fact that the 
"five rishis'^ were not human beui^'a, **!&«« u-wae.* ■ss.i^ "ii*^ 
nsmes of the principal acts m the ^teM. t^otv;^ va.ctvV':.^^*^^ 
[JisFamedha. 
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k is a reasonable codcIueiod therefore that cbis Mandala 
was the ritual book for the supreme Eacrifice. 

AmongBt the separate hymm ;i certain progress may be 
made ouc. Towards the beginning of the Hiurgy are 
hyrnna extolling the efficacy of ritual obBcrvances. These 
are followed by descriptions of the process of rriaking 
the Soma juice. After a kudation of the fully prepared juice 
(^I ), conie suppllCationH for forgLvenesB, and a hymn telling 
how fire is begotten of wood. The ICasyajia verse is speedily 
followed by furthei' prayerB for forgiveoeBS, after which several 
instances of the value of sacrifice are recounted, 

The majority of the hynina are simple inyocations, of the 
lire, the water, the sky, etc. Some were inspired by the 
circumEtanceE and purely secular concerns of the poets and 
their friends. But such subjects were merely incidentaK 
The main purpose of the hymtis wna to provide [irayers and 
praises for divine worship, Agni, the deity of fire, to whom 
lifty-one pieces are dedicaiedj is worshipped aa "the high 
priest of the sacrifice," "the minister who preeents the 
offering/' He wsis " the messenger" as well as protector 
of the home. Indra is addressed in fifty-eight hytiins. He 
was "-the shedder ol lain.*' The showcrer who "set open 
the cow -pastures," and hence the giver of all good. "The 
singers extol Indra with hymns, the recitcTS with prayers, 
ihe(prieatB) with texts" (7'). 

References to social conditions abound and show that by 
the time the hymns were collected the Aryan clans^ had 
reached a high level of ci^'ilisation. Widely dilfering stages 
however, are reflected in the various poems. A time was 
when '''.3 milch cow, a swift horse andl an able eon" 
were the most desirable boons (91^"). Pictures of late: 
culture show men living by " beautifully embanked rivers* 
(38") on which vessels ■" moved by a hundred oars' 
(i ifis^j^ahte to "float over the sea keeping out the waters ' 
nji^ht gViAe. Towns are portrayed " defended by strong 
Aafas " ^^j3j^ ifr-,(i niitn^ionB '* wket>e tViete t^vjicie"^ H\Qi5«i* 
^Sj where chariots, prostitutes and gatne^wt* wc^e Y&q^ 
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BRAHMAKISM 9 

and where laws goTerning inheritance ^nd wedtb were in 
force. 

The sound of the coDflict with earlier Betclere rings in 
many sCanzaa and the note of intertribal warfare in some, 

Alandala //.^The second Mandala is the first of the 
six family booka which form an irajjortaot group. They are 
uniform in ■character and. " constitute the cenEre or corpus of 
the whole" Saohita. They are arranged according to the 
relatioimhip of their reEpective rishis to the imponant Angiras 
family, undtr the influence of whose members this Veda seems 
Eo have been sjsiematiKed. 

The central Mandala of ihe group { V. ] is ascribed lo the 
Atris> a family whose aQCeatgr, Atri, appears to have been 
the patron saint of Soma. The Moon or Soma was spoken 
of as " born of Atri " (t/. Max Miiller, Ciipr, -pol. iv. pp. 
338-367). 

On either side are Mandalas ascribed to two branches of 
the Angiras. " The Visvamitra family, ever the friends of 
the Angirae, stand next and are balanced by their great rivals, 
the Vasifihtliaa. Outside these again is placed the incon- 
siderable collection of the Bhrigua, The miacellaneoue 
Pragatha coliecLion (Vlir.), standG as a necessary counter- 
poise at the other extremity, although not one of the family 
books. ThiB arrangement " is jusl what the relative 
importance and mutual rivalries of the families would 
necessitate" (.I.R.A.S. xix. 1887), 

i. Hymnt of tbc Bhrigui P:i[nil} (Gritisinitia branclQ II. 

ii. „ „ Visvamitra „ ?Vi»V(iniitca „ ) lU. 

iii. ,, „ Angiras „ (Gautama „ ) 1 V, 

The Hyiiina of the Atris i, V. 

til, ,, ,, Angiroa ,, (Bhsradvayi „ ) VX 

ii, „ ,, Vii^iabiha „ (VpeiBhths „ ) VII, 

L The Pragatha Hycnni ,, (not ■ family bsok) VllT, 

The forty-three hymna of the second Mandala are 
ascribed to the rishiB Gritsamada (^l^H«w.'^-twA V^tcss.-^-, 
Somali uti (nineteen), and 'Riirma. ^tVtte."^ ^^iut««s^ *^*^ 
Gntssmada's poems stand togexUei l^^Q-\'i^' "^'^'^ ^'^'*" '*''^*^ 
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scattered according to the deccy to whoin they 
dedicated. 

The artificial style of GritBamada's compositions may 
be seen in the following sjiecimen from a hymn to the 
As wins; — 

i. " OeEcend Aiwins, bsBten Co the pTesence of the WFaltlL)i like 

cwa brahmaDS repeating hymns at i sacrifice, 
u. Mdving at dawn tike two horsci in a car*! like a pair o( gOatg, 
Like two womca, lovdy in. form, or like hus^banii and wife. 
iii. Come to u«, like 9 pair of hoini, or a. pair of TloafB, 
Jvp Bear ut acrois like two lessela, or the pole of a car ^ be like two 
dogi wanJicg off injur)' tu our peteuni:, or likf two coiti 
of mall defending iiB from decay, 
V, IrreaistiblE a» cwo winds, rajiid at Wa rivers, aod quick of liEht, 
come like two cyci before in, like two hands, like two 
feet " (Hymn jg). 

The nincleen hymns attributed to Somahuti (4-22) arc 
ahortef aod simpler than tho&e of Gritsamada, and each hymn 
is dedicated to one deity, Somahuti claims- for his own 
family, the Bhrigu, the honour of having fii&t diKCOTered 
to mortals the powers of Agni, 

" Th* Bhrigu ivurEhipping Agni, hiivc twice made him manifedi 
In the abode of Che watcri (f.t., at lightning) itnri amongst the sons 
of men (_i,e„ ni d(im?«tic lire* ") (Hymn +J!). 

The hymns 4-10 are devoted to Agni ; 1 1-22 are in praise 
of Indra. 

The picture of the saccifice afforded by these hympE is a 
simple one. 

"Ont prie« announces the ofJering tha,t be pTesenH, »nother 
[■erformt the tcl that sppartbiis the limb, ■ third coirectt all the de- 
■icicnciei of either " ( ■ i'), 

MBUdAla III, contains eixty-two hymps associated with 
the VisvamitraSi. The rishi Viavamitra, the author of forty- 
three of the hymns, is a striking tjgure in Aryun legend, 
^j)eciaHy in view of the severe Brabmantcal theory of the 

rdotaJ cif9K, Alihoug'a bora In the co^a.lcia'.tt Lc won 
'cfjiiTsaioti into that of the priests by amiei'ttJCft ini y*x^, 
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BRAUASANISM ii 

thereby fruRtracing, his enemy, Vasishiha, who claimed to be 
the only royal priest. 

Of the other rishts of this Mandala, four are described as 
sons of Visvamiira. 

The poetry of the chief rbhi reflects a highly developed 
eacr amenta.! ism. There is a hymn addressed to the post to 
which aacrificial victims were tied. Another describes Agni 
as the enjoyed and enjoyer, the food and the feeder, and 
as preeiding over earth, mid-heaTeo, and hesveii in the three 
fonriB. of firej air, and the sun, 

Visvamitra and his sons had the gift of ordiBary orthodox 
hym.n writers, mot highly endowed with paeric talent, but 
well instructed tn the rules and phrases made acceptable by 
usage. 

Two hympB (i5'i6) credited to Utkila, surpass them ail 
in animation and poetic imagery, which is lavished upon 
Agni, '* radiant with great glory, protector at the breaking 
of the dawn, showerer of benefits, beholder of men, radiam 
in darknesE." 

Of the fifty-eight hymns in Mandala IV. alJ but three 
are ascribed to Vamadeva. TraBadusyu, a royal sage, de- 
voted part of bis hymn (42) to his own praise : — 

1. "Twofold ia my empire, chat ^f the whole K.i!iatriya race, anil all 

ihc immorlali arc ours. The gads aeiociatc mc with the acts 
o-f Varum, 

2. " ] am King Varuna, on me thcEodi Ixitow those chief energiej 

thai dtalro)' Aiurac," 

Two hymns by the sons of Suhotra — Purumilha and 
Ajanulha — are addressed to the Aswins, 

Vamadeva addressed two hymns (16, 27,) to the Hawk, 
the personilication of Parabrahma, who carried the Soma to 
the gods. The Maodala ta rich in legendary lore (^ 5, 
lb'"-", i8^ 193, 28", 30''"", 33'''^ So)i and contaios some 
vigorous- war-Bonga, e.g. : — 

" Slacken thcitrong (IjdvviJ of the malijjnsnt kings, desLro'^ ttva»t 
who are hostile, whelhcc tVqirieS i>t a\\\ei. 
(J, "By vaJ*ur thou (Inrira") hast camtA &ft -lVc -juLaX-fe dV ^I'Setw.., 
when than fiailst dcmoUelK"i W* c\vi,ei. 
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14. "Thou hiH tliin ihi slave Sambara, the bod of Kulitra, hurl- 
ing him from off che huge mounuia. 

ij, " TIiDU halt iia.ia the Av« hundreds and thtmtaadi of the eUve 
Vachui (surra uadi fig) hini like the feLlies (of a wheel}. 

£0 " Ilidra hill overturned a huadrei itoue-built clti'Ci for Dlvodaa, 
the giver of obl^lionB. 

II. "He put to ilMp by deUaianj with liis dcBiruetive (weaponO 
thirlj" tboHsanri of ibe servile, for the lake lif Dabhiti. 

(Hy^o 4)- 

Maadala V. contain!^ the eighty-beven hymiiB accredkcd 
to the AtriiB, a group ot twenty-ihtec rkhis of thst famous 
family. 

That this Mandida was amoog the later parts of the Veda h 
STiggestcii by the dedication of one hyinn to ihe wives of the 
gods, another to the Apris, a third to Prithivi, Some ex- 
pressions sustain this judgment, t.g, ; — 

"Manifestet of sirengih, Agni, locient worihippera have kindled 
ihce of old for Eheir prcaervntioo " [8'). 

" Mrn have cjLablishcJ (htf , Agtii, their ajicicnt suot, '* lord of the 
house, the blii^iiss-hnired, the vflit-b^tnnerEd, the nrulciforra, thf dii- 
peoter of wealth '' (8"}. 

Some hymtiB, however, display the na'iyete of primitive 
fancy. *' Thgu art born unobstructed of two mothers fi.e. the 
fireaticksj, thgu hast sprung up from the houaehqlder " (l I^). 

The chief tishc of Mandala Vt. «s Bharadwaja, the re- 
puted auth&r of fifty-nine "jf I he seventy -live liymntit contains. 
The hyuiDB of th« other rishLB arc gathered into two groupB 
—31-36, 44-52 — each group being regarded as the work of 
three writers. The latt hymn of the Mandala is dedicated 
to the Weapons, and ascribed to the rishi Fayu, 

Eharadwaja's work is of high quality, abounding in lich 
fancy and metaphor, 

" Sharp h his pqlb, and hif v»H body sHin^i like ;> hone champing 
fodder \a hii mouth, Parting farth hit tongue like a hntchet, and burning 
timber lo a&lj'CS, like a galdimith whd fusrn (mctalsji ''' (S-'}. 

Inhere is an aJjucdance of Icgecd, but a r«i interest, never- 
Y^^ss, in the needs and interests of orJinaiy Vvfe. 

Jftf hj^/nri j^^ dedicated to the Wea^oos, i^io-wa ^vow t^ 
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art of warfare had progresHed by the time these verses 
were writcen. It speaks of the mailed warrior, who eeeks 
apoil with the bow, drawing the bowstring, until it approaches 
his ear, as la-ishmg to say something agreeable. The quiver, 
parcDt of macy, the skilful charioteer, the horses, the spoil, 
the chariot guards armed with fipears, the whip and the 
arrow with its feathery wtiig tod its charm, are enumerated 
among the equipments of the soldier. 

The group of family books is completed with flian- 
(taJs VII,, the one hundred and four hymns of wb:ch 
are ascribed to the typical priest, Vasishtha, opponent of the 
aspiring Visvamitra. Tradition credits his two sons and the 
riahi Sakti with a shaie in ihe production of three of the 
hyninB. 

The fame of the illuBtrious poet and his sons is sung in 133: — 

i, " The glory of thcic Vaiiihthag ii like the glory of the lun, their 

grentneBB \t profound aa the ocean, 
"Yc-ur praise- Vaaiihthas has the awiftnMS of the wind, by nu 
other can il be siirpajsert." 

Mandala Vllt. «a a " heterogeneous collecCioB of fugitive 
poetry representing all the different families- of rishis," semi- 
canonical, occupying 3 place in ecclesiaEtical opinion midway 
between divinely inspired and humanly invented works. It.^ 
one hundred and eight hymns are more deeply dyed wiih 
legendary influences than are those of the preceding Mandalas. 

The authorship of the Mandala is attributed to the members 
of the Kanra family ; nome hymns, however, a:e ascribed to 
the gods, Indra, Kriahna, Mainya, The hymns of each rishi 
staad together, 

A special characteristic of the hook is the metre. Many 
hymns are irranged in staozis cf two verses each, and were 
evidenlly designed to be accompanied with music. The 

I Mandala is usually called PragSthah. The gathah was a 
hymn written by a human rtshi. Pra^^nhi'ti wo-^Vvc^ wstok 
Bupenority over the ordinaty human 3M.\.\vQT''a -*iQitV, '^s'*- 
tfAeiher of quality or of age is not cVeai. 
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The Macdala di*playa, advanced theological thought, e.g, : — 

" Sidy us fidt fat one lin, Am for two, aw far (href ; O hero, ili,y 
II) nnl for many " C45-*S 3''i McO' 

Its p&nEheon is Tull : — 

'''May the thrcc-snil-thirtj' dcitiel lit ilawa upon ihe sacTcJ 

The deities are clearly characterised in pointed phrases. 

Tbe Valakbllya Hymns.— Eleven Valakhilya or 
Bupplementary hymne are inserted after the forty-ninth hymn 
of this Mandala. They are a late and independent group, 
and were not taken into account in the older arrangement of 
the Veda, according to authorship, They were added when 
the scfaobstic division of the Rig, by eighths (Afihtak^s), and 
lessopa (Adhyayaa), was made. 

Their character may tie estimated (roni the following 
selection : — 

"Gr<EH indeed It Indra's might, I have \k]kU h. Thy gift ap- 

jipproachei. O ice to cIie Dasyu. 
"A hundrcil white oxcq shine like stars in the heaven — bj" ihcjr 

■.Ieg they liavc almost hdil up the; heaven*. 
" A hundred bamboo", a hup-lreil dpgs, a hundred ilressei) hiiiei, a 

huactred bunrlks of bslbaya Eraas, ariLJ four haadred rrd inarrs 

are mine. 
" May yr: hsve the god* propitiaui to you, O dei«ii<linti of the 

K?nva family, living through yeuth after youth, ttep out 

vigaroualy lilte slccds> 
<'Lcl them praiie the Ecvcn yoked ateedt. Great is (he strength 

of thit which ]'■ D'Ol yet full grown " (H/ma 7'-^). 

Mantiata IX. — The niatb Mandak is unique in the 
Veda, inasmuch as it is almost exclusively devoted to one 
deity. Of the one hundred and fourteen hymns three only, 
vi?.., 5, 66, 67, are dedicated to a god other than, Soma. It 
is peculiar also in the arrangement of its hymns. The first 
sixty are set in the order of diminishing length. The re- 
fttaja^er show no marks of order. 
Wbiist it coataiag aome of the cnost a^deni. pieces w the 
■^JS V^iJa the collection itaeif must be Ute, itftct \u ^Q^TftMAo^ 
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would nat have been passible until the Somq sacriiice had 
attained a place of recogpised- irnporcance, and had inepired 
a literature for its conduct and celebratioo. Its canonical 
status is aoniewhat lower than that of the bulk of the Veda, 

The hymns of this boolt ascribe praleea to Soma during all 
the [^^ocesGe8 of the preparation uf the liquid which was 
virtuaMy identilied with the deity. The ijueatioa of author- 
ship IS inconsequential as [he reputed authors are personally 
unknown. 

Most of the proceases of the extraction of the Soma juice 
are referred to in the Mandala, of whose hymns the following 
is typical. 

[v " TKis iwift-flowing Soma, placed! by thcr prieati, all knuwlng, the 

lord of praiHs basMne to ihe woDllen filter. 
z. " The Sump. «'ITuki| for th« sods, divjt into the iiller p^'nEtrating 

nil its furmi. 

3. "Thia dwjnc immortal Soma ii brilliant in his own place, the 

slayer of eneinieE, the nwiC devoted to the godi. 

4, ''■Thii ihowicrer, fxprti-Beil liy ibe ten fingcT), ha&tens utLerio^ a 

BCiUnd to [he pilthfra. 

^. "This purified, aU-contemplBling, all-knowing (.Soma), giwcs 
ra-fliancF to (lie sun and all sphcrei 

6. " Thia powerrul, i-nvineible, purifying S-i^ma, proceed!, the pro- 
lector of the gorfs^ the dfslraytr sf the wicked " (Hjmn zi). 

Mandala X. differs from the preceding nine in language, 
in Bubject, in style of thought. It contains the Long and the 
Short hyinna. Its constituent poems belong to an advanced 
period of religious ihoiight. Many of them are ab&truse 
metaphysical BpetulatiorSf their ideas are highly philosophical, 
their " whole atmosphere IS different to that of the other 
Mandalas." iSonic pieces were designed to assist the practice 
of magic, In these reapects it approachefi most nearly to the 
Athafva Veda, in which forty percent, oflhe hymns borrowed 
from the Rig originally belonged to this Mandala. 

Liite Mandela I. >t contains one hundred and nitiety'One 
hymns. Of these — either wholly or in pa" — ttiict^j-'Jra.et ■wt 
dedicated to A^ni, forty-fnc Lo Indta, \.^«ut--^ xc^^t\ va 
Vhvadevss. tour to the Waters, aM tVvte£ xo '^ wna. 
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Tt divides into two parts. The hymns 1-84 form a col- 
lection of the mythological (AprjJ hymns pf the Bjdhyasvaa 
Family, arranged according to their authorehip aod metre, 
The other part (hymoB 85-191} containe- the Apri hymna 
of tJie Bhiigus family. These hymns are all ascribed to 
■lamadagni, and are set strictly in the order of their diminishing 
length. 

The Apri Hymns of the Badhyasvas [1-84.) — 
The collection of the Badhyasvas, along with a few excellent 
hymns to Agni and Indra, contains many that are s^acerdotal, 
divinatO'ry and mere poetical settings of legend. 

Much of the hiter mythology h anticipated in the 
hymaa addresaed to the greater deities, and the distinctions 
between the local and universal aspects of the gods are 
already apparent. In hymn 9 occur verses used by the 
Brahmans at their daily ablutions, 

" May tht ilivine watt-rB te propitious to out wonhip. 

May thiey flow round u* and br onr health anii oat lafety " {v, 4), 

The dialogue between Yama and Yami — the divine risJais 
of the hymn 10 — is a protect against the marriage of brother 
and sister. It is one of several hymns which relate to 
death and the power of Yama, the king of death. 
FrsgmenCe addressed to the spirit of the dying oC'Cur in [4, 
vv, 7> 8. A hymn connected with the burning of a corpse 
(16) contains the striking verses ; — 

" Let the eye repair to the lun, 
The breath, to [he wind, 

Go ihou to heaven or to the earth according io thy meTit, 
Or %a to the WatctB if it suit* Hhee there, 
Ot abitie with (hy niFiiibi^rt in the plants. 
The unborn portion, bum that, AB"') with thy heat. 
Let thy flamej, thy ipIentToui, conjumf it " (vv, 3-4). 

^Agriculture has some recognition in hymns addressed to 
w cows fi8). to the ihepherd'a god Pushan (16), to 
J^r/yers (;f), etc. A prayer to the dice (54 J, is m 
fee/Jem delineation of the troublee of the ^amUet , mA. " 
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iJstr^sB of his family, thrown into relief by the abeorbing 
ccitements ot cbaace. 
The last hymns of the colleciion (83,-84.) are addresBed 
Manyu, the god of anger, and were sung during the 
acrifice offered to secure [he defeat of enemies. 

The Apri hymns of the Bhrlgus (85-191),— The 
Becond collection of Apri hymns differs from the first in being 
mare magical and more meCaphysical. It contains many 
larm songs. 

The magical aspect of pious exercises es presemed in 

lymns and prayers, to ivert abortion ( 162), for the 

enediciion of the embryo (1S4J, for the cure of coo- 

umpEjon (i6t, 163), for the dissipation of bad dreams (164). 

Along with such relics of popular superstition are othere, 

Tohably prepared to be uaed aa •' words of powe:," but leas 

'grossly materialistic, e.^. a marriage hymn (i'5), a hymn con- 

ceraitig the state of the dead (154), and chants, for securing 

a rival's deBtruction (145-166). • 

Side by side with these crude hopes and fears, are hymns 
of most subtle and refined thought. The well-known 
philoROphical hymn of creation belongs to this collection. 

'' In thf bcginuiDg LhcTC W3S neither nought not aught[ | 

TheP wa? there neither death nur irptnortality? 
I Then there was neither day, nor night, nor lijght, oar tfarJcncM 
! Onl^ the Exialent One brcatheil calmly, erlf-contAlncd. 

First in his minJ was formed Peeiie, ih^ primal getiii ■ 

['raductive, which the wi^e, jtrDrounJLy sgarchingp my ^ 

li the first iubtlc baniJ, connecting Entity 
With Nullity" (129} 

— Cf, Monier WilLianiB, Hwdvhm, p. 16. 

The same theme appears in the hymn 121. 

The lateness of this anthology is conclusively established 
.by the circumstatice that it cootaios the atily hymn in the 
|B.tg Veda which makes any allusion to distinctions of caste 
vHymn go). 

^1 *■ With Purusiha as victim they performed 

^P A sacTtflcz. When they divided Vutn, 

■ Honr did they cut h'lm up ' V^Wt ^m ^i» «iH4"0b> 
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What wcK Ilia armif and what hia thighs anri ittti 
The Brahman waa lii> niQiithj the kiiigiy ooliiirr 
Waj made his arms, tfar hiis'banrjraa.n hi> thighs, 
The servile Sudra ieiusd from hit feet." — IiinJuhm,f. 31, 



The Samaveda Sanhita. 



The Samavedj is devoted to the service of the Siima 
sacrifice — Samayaga — and is a formal collection of hymns 
for use as a liturgy. Fifteen hundred and twenty-five of 
its verses correspond with seraea in the Rig Veda. The 
remainder are to be found in duplicate in the Yagur Veda, the 
Atharva Veda, and tlie Khila Hymns. Sonic few of the 
hymns common to the Rig and the Santa Vedas, exist in 
their more indent form in the Sama. Whatever may 
have been the basis of the Samaved^i, as a collection, et 
iig clear that to some extent its compilers dealt at first hand 
wifh their sources. 

The Samaveda is divided in two ways:— f^J The dis- 
ciple§ of the s.chooI of Ranayaniyas separate its contents into 
twoparlsand appendices, (i) Five hundred and eighty- 
five verses are arranged in Sfty-niije groups io the Arthika. 
(z) Twelve hundred and twenty-five verses, gathered into 
nine chapters, are called the Staubhika. Theee, with two 
Ganas or song-books, complete the Sanhita, 

The Arkhilia is a collection ot tune veraes, or ver&es uied 
for practising tunes on. The tunea iire given in a eong-book 
" Songs to he sung in the village," Necessary instructions 
for n10d.1i I atioD, etc., are provided in the Veyagana and the 
A ran y alalia.. 

The Staubhika consists of the icxts of the sacred hymns, 

arranged in the order necensary for the liturgy of the Soma 

sacrifice. The verses of each hymn are gathered into triplets, 

the first of the three, " the parent," govcrniing the modulation 

■ajjcf punctuation of the two foUowiag, '' the qhildrenT'" 

T'jiegong-books, Vhagana and Uhyagatta.Won^ v.o ^Wv% t^mi 

X^frhe Veda. 
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^^^(A) A more usual divi^tion of the Sama?eda is that which 

separates it into six Chapters, and twenty-two Lessons. 

Chapters 1-5 each contain ten hymos. Chapter G has 

nine, 
^1 The fij'Bt twelye- invocations [chaps, 1-2^} are addressed 
■ to AgEii, " the god who sits on the sacred grgss." These 

beseech him, who is "the mesBeager aod herald of the 

gods, the possessor of all wealib, that he may [>rosper- 

ously conduct" the sacrificea [i^). 

Tien follows a eeriea of hymos (chaps. 2^";*) in which 

Indra, to whom the Soma sacrifice was offered, receives 

worshipful jfraiae. 

"While llic nlnoii plaat sacrifice ii iil pTOgrtBi do thou, O my anul, 
In unison with the other chanters, iiug the hippincas of Iniln " (chap, z, 
hytnn 3'). 

"[mlri ia ceLcbruicd from the times of uld, iherefon; lei might be 
aicribeil to us hy the holder oF (ht thuTiiterbolt, fcif his Hreii^'tli is cqunl 
to the heaveni in greatness" (chap, z, hymn 8-') — 

are typical of the strain of these hymns. 

The sacrifice is referred to most frequently ae a morning 
sacrifice, and there are many indicatioiis to show that, origi- 
nally, It was celebrated aa a domcmc rite by the head of the 
family, prohabty in connection with the morning meal. 

Chaps. 5"-6 cofltain the tymns used for the consectatioti of 

■ the liquid during the pfOceas of distillation. 
** O Sama, iJiO thaii cundccrate the pfEatcd niDUd plaal J^'^f^i ^y 
\he navouring^ inebrimting, dripping prnccii of iiiitillation " (chip, 5, 
hymn q'). 

"O Indira, con9t;crate ihe ipiriiniDiia liquor, prepireij by our active 

CKCftions " (chap^ jj, hymn y*], 

"O Scim:i, presae^l by the rriotinding sacrificia] stones, thou art placed 
nn ihe tu/u goat ikini " (chap. 6, bynin ^'>). 

" Be jarciilied, O Soma, by tliii purifying opSTaticin." 

The Lessons- — The twenty-two lessons ^ AdiiyayaJ- are 
the hymns projier I0 the worship of Soma, during the acta by 
which the sacriifice was prepared and ofie^tii, "Wt-^ -*i!t^ 
ujhile in style and interest. Theu cViaTat\£t a^^ o^^v--^ 'iwi-" — 

mkl ^^ ^ 
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*' Paiir Dill the pur-c, the tfiw-proiUicLng iveiUh, pure gold, puFc 
vegetable, raoon plant juice, wtucli U iutermingkd with tfae waten. 
Thou^ O Soma, art a ttiost }iefoic divinity, oUr pricett haVc Ecatcd thcni' 
■cItm to perform thy worship, Omniscient one." 

"Thoo, O Soma, art dcairsd of aH men in cv-ery quarter ; thou art 
the purifier ... of the waters, to which thou prnceedest in many 
Jropi, Let him ilraiin aut to U9 pure gald^ with all kinds of wealth, 
and mty v/t be orJstaed to live on earth," 



The Vagur Veda Sanhita. 
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The body of writings known as the Ysgur Veda coDscitutcg 
the liturgical veda par exceilena. It coatains the formulas 
and verses proper to the pri-ests, who prepared the ground for 
the sacrifice, drefised the altar, slew the victims, and poured 
□ut the tibatiL)n5. Hence the genera] title Yagur. VaJM 
sacrifice. " 

This Veda exists in two independent texts, the BIacIl 
aftd the Whire. The distinction is the result of ao early 
BchisH], and hts given rise to several explanatory legends, Kit 
equally incredible, with the exception of a tradition which 
finds in the obscurity of the one recension and the clear 
arrangement of the other, a jiislification of the titles. 

The two text* differ in arrangemenf. In the Blacl^ Vagur 
each formula is immediately followed by the rtlualLBtic ex- 
plaaation (brahmana). Tn the White Yagur the Sanhita 
is entirely separuied from the brahinana, as is the case with 
the other Vedas. 

The matter of the two texts ia practically the same, and 
although the Black Yaigur ia the more ancient, the following 
outline refers to the White Yagur, which \i available in trans- 
lation, and more readily followed. 



Th« White Yagur Veda Sanhita. 
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Tills Sanhita conuin* texts and formulas for the Adhvaryu 
fojfercFs) in a revised, systematic, and clear connection, and 
<^oaacituted a maaus! for the officiawng pmsi^iooi. \.i. V^ 
ascrgb*^ to the famous VajnaMlltya, reputed to \k i,\ie luvWi 
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of the Law-book which bears his name. In its prcHent form 
therefore the Veda 1b comparatively late. 

It contains about two thousand vcrsts, and almost as many 
sacrificial formulas — the characteristic feature, Mafiy of iCB 
nineteen hundred and eighty-seven verses are identical with 
verses tn the Rig and Atliarra Vedas. 

It exists in two recensions. The text of the Madhyan- 
dina« is especially favoured in Northern India. The other 
text is that of the Kanva school. 

It is divided iato forty books, aad subdivided into three 
huadred and three portioEis. 

The firBt eighteen books have been "incorporated, die- 
sectedf and explained, clause by clauhe," in the Satapatha 
Brahmana; Books 1-9. Although there la do direct evidence 
to prove their originally separate exiate^ce^ they do form a 
distinct sectioTi in three parts. Chapters 1-3 contain thetexts, 
etc, J necessary for the New and Full moon aacrtficcB ; 4-10, 
those required for the Soma sacrilice; 11-J8, the formuias, 
etc., for the construction of the hearths or altars for the 
sacriticia] lires, details being given for the ceremonial con- 
nected with the building o! the High Altaf. 

The New and Full moon sacrifices consisted of an offering 
office cake, offered to Agni and Agni Soma, with purifying 
ceremoDiaL 

The moroing and evening burnc-milk oblations, and the 
seasonal sacrificea required the three fires, with which Book 3 
has. to do. 

Books 4-10 are connected with the Soma sacrifices. The 
would-be sacrificert after washing, girds himself, and lies down 
to sleep with the prayer :— 



* Agni, watch t1icu well, 
May we Iftkc jo-y in most refrcthing sictp ; 
Prolcct us with unceasing care ; 
From slumber wakc-a us again.'' 



^^ 1 



On waking, he offers piajse to his ^tottcA-M, N- S.awwiv^ 
for the offering with gold, atid an. aiAteist Vo ^V5- c«i-M% -S^*^ 
CO the priests, are provided ^Boat a^V '^'^'^ ^««.^v>w^^ 
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the Soma, in the place of aacriiice, needed a ceremony at 
which the wind god was invoked, and the offerer consecrated 
and identified with Agni. Then follow ad address to tlie 
altar, and a service for the consecration of the eight side 
altar§ (Book 5). Rook 6 contains the words associated with 
the sacrificial stake, the anoioriog, slaughtering, and cleansing 
of the victim, the clieansing of tlie sacrificer and his wife, and 
the burning of the victim,, wtih prayers for its rpa.niination in 
h'Pav'en. Then follows the preparsiion of the Soma. For- 
mulae are provided for the Morning Soma pressing, for 
drawing the three libationE, and offering ihem, each offering 
being Beparately addrcKsed, for the Midday pressing and 
the subsequent four libationB for the Evening pressing, with 
its eight libations. The end of the Soima sacrifice ia marked 
by appropriate texts. 

A special liturgy, to be used if the fiacHficed cow is found 
to be in calf, is appended, artd followed by fofniulas appio- 
printe to additional Soma sacrifices, of which seven are noted. 
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The Sixteen hymned, 

The Twelve-day ceremonial. 

The Three-day festival. 

The Great Vow libation. 

For Drawing the InTincible libation. 

For the rising up of the Sacrificial Session. 

To rectify any neglect in the Performance of Sacrifice 
(Books 7-S}. 

Two important modifications of the Soma aacriiice 
The Clip of Victory or Draught of Strength, and The 
Consecration of a King. These are provided for in 
Books 9-10. 

Building the High Altar — with which Books [i-iSdeal 
— was an elaborate ceremOnyi lasting twelve months. It 
involved the laying of 10,800 bricks, each with its own 
coanecrHtiag ie.xt. The preliminary preparation b and eacriJice 
A^^ their formuhs and rerees in Booke \l-lj''S, 
^ facriScc JbHowed the laying of the Swai ^iUtV, *t 
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which the bricks were laid id ^i& of ten^ each set having a 
name and. a Beriee of fomiulaG. 

Book 16 is A liiany 10 acconnpaoy four hundred sad 
twenty-fivG oblations to the hundred Rudras, The com- 
pleted Fire Altar peraoniticd Agni, who was regarded as 
Rudra. The litany consists of verses in praije of Rudra 
the mighty^ the beautiful azure-necked^ the golden-armed 
leader, A Song to the pursuer of the Soma juice (vv. 
47-^S) '^ followed by homages to the Rudras of the sky, 
the aifj the earth (tv. 64-66). 

Propitiatory and jitcparacory ceremonies connected with 
the Fire Altar are arranged for in Book 17. 

The inauguration of Agni gs king of the Altar ( Book 1 8) 
wflK accompanied by the cereujony of the Stream of 
Riches. This retjuired the consecutive oiFering of four 
hundred and one libations of clariiied butter, aod the re- 
petition of sixty-nine petitions. 

Books 19-25 contains the liturgies of two independent 
ceremoniaU. The Sautramani, a sacriBce designed to 
counteract and expiate any over indulgence in Soma-drink- 
ing, has its liturgy in Books 19-11, Many of the intro- 
ductory verses are addressed to the AawitiE, the Manes, to 
Yama and to Spirits. The purificatory ceremonial began 
with Book 20^ 7. 14 : — 

** Goiii, liciticB, whatever Fault of ours hath aliffcil the wrath Of (Dits, 
May Agni set mc frcf from ttint iniquiLy and itl dialrcit." 

Three Apri hymtiB occur in the liturgy (Book io37-«' SS"*?- 

The Horse sacrifice, olfered by the king Co obtain power 
atid glory, has its liturgy in Booka 22-25, ^^* composition 
of the liturgy is as follows; — Introductory verses (22''"), 
inviting prayers (22''"''), the praise of Soma (22'^),forniutaa 
to be whispered to the horse and the Brahman (la"*"''). 

Then follow words of homage to deities and dei6ed objects 

(ix^i-if). Book 2 J conuioB t\«G ASac.aa'bvo'cv'i -, s»wiV«\>«wjs. 

priests, on doctrine, described as a. •■' tOKcwvt dftWi^^V ^^^"^ 
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othef in the form of a caleciiBtn. Book 24 enumerates the 
six hundred and nine aniraais bound to the sacrificial stakes. 
A short brahmana follows (zS'"'), and the liturgy concludes 
with a eulogy ol" the horse (iJ^SMiJ. 

Ten Kupplementary Bopta- (26-35), are iaserted at this 
point. They neither form a connected grotip nor refer to a 
dngle B^crii^ce, 

The four Books 26-29 ^^"^^ prepartd in their present 
form for use during the services of the Lunar sacri'ficcs, the 
oblations to the Manes — spirits of the dead, the Agnihotra, 
ihe Seasonal Sacnfices, the Cercnionial of the Cup of 
Victory, the Altar, the Soma drinking, and the Horse 
sacrifice^ kb occaBioo required. 

Books 30-3 i cotitsin the liturgy for the emblematic 
aacrlGce of human beings. The liturgy of this Veda pro- 
vides for the freeing of the allegorical victims wlio re- 
presented the self-sacrifice of the Idez) man Purusha. Th« 
famous Purusha hymn of Rig Veda (la^) 's given with some 
variations in 31'"'^ It gccyrs agaiti with vartante io the 
Atharva Veda (19*). 

This Sacrifice, which was designed to win universal 
pre-eminence and the blessing which the Horse sacrifice 
failed to secure, was oucrivatled in value by the Sacritice for 
Uoivereal Success and Prosperity, whose ceremonial is pro- 
vided for in Books 32-34. Book 32 is often called a 
Upanishad — the Tadeva — on account of itt opening phrase, 
" Agoi is That." Book 34 is clearly BupplemcntaL It 
COntaiQB the Right-intentioned (Sivasankalpa) Upanishad 
(vv. 1-6), BO called on account of the concluding words 
of the stanzas- The ceremonial proper is provided for in 
Book 3 J, 

Book 35 contains for the most part formubs for uw at 
funeral services. It constituted the Itmrgical part of the 
Sacrifice offered to the Fathers, or Anct^tral Manes. 

7he Service for the Soma Sacriiice is provided for in 
■Sanlis j6-jg, A. series of prelicninarj fQirawla.a ea«titia,l to 
prep^atory rites of this important offem^ "vi ^i*^ i-'i 
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Book 36. These utterances are really prayers for variouB 
boona, e.g. long life, unimpaired faculties, health, atrengtb, 

prosperity, etc., preceded by the declaration ; — 

" Refuge I lalts in Speech ^> RIk, refiLge in MiiiJ ai YaguT tert, 
Refuge in fireath a.3 Sama chant, refuse in Hearing, and in Sight, 
SpMch, ertefgy codoweii W"ith B-trcngth, iiibreatli anii outbrcsth afc 
in mr." 

The formulaB to be used during the actua^l performaace of 
the Soma sacnlice, after all the preparatione were completed, 
and the foregoing propitiatory texts recited, are given in 
Books 37-39. 

The Final Book of the Veda (40) is a Upanishad — the 
laa — and is not directly associated with any special sacrifice. 
Its aim is, " to fix the proper mean between those ex- 
clusively engaged in sacrificial acts, and those entirely 
neglecting them." {^Sfs page 44.) 

The Atharva Veda SanKita. 

Although the latest of the Vedafi has suifered much 
criticism, and not a little contempt, its place in the Canon ig 
assured. 

Tradition finds the origin of The Atharta in re?elatiot)s 
made lo the descendants of the mythic Athafvan, of Angiras 
and of Ehrigu, who sang the hymnH during their conduct of 
the sacrilicial ceremoaiaL 

Criticism distinguishes those parts of rhe Veda kaowD as 
Atiarvao and its Angiraa. The Alharvan Terses refer to 
auspicious and benevolent practices. The Angiras are con- 
cerned with witchcraft and sorcery. 

The Atharvanic rites had to do with such "incidental and 
subsidiary " matters as reuded in the popular eateera to render 
the fire offerings an unqualitied success. The rites of the 
Angirasea had their origin in the acts of sorcerera and 
thaumaturgifits. The wedding of such diucrae ekm«.ws. -bs-i^ 
their heDediction by the pricBlhooA ace tibV ■suS.Nlto'O'*'. ■^■a-'^'^'^^ 
■'■" other rituais. 
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I As a canonical book ihe Atharva Veda seeniB to have 

received special favour from merabcrfi of the royal caste 
(Kshatriyas). Its text containe many "royal" piacticcs. 
ItB traditions link it to Visvamitra. It was par^ exi-eileme the 
Tcda for the royal chaplain or chancellor (purofaitaj. 

The Athar-sanistfi claimed for it the title Brahma Veda^ 
They ftrgucd that as the Jjotar waa to the Rig eo was the 
Brahman [one versed to vedic knowledge) to the Fourth 

' Veda. 

The canonical recension contains seven hundred and 
thirty-one hymns distributed in twenty books. Originally 
there were only sixteen books. Eooka 19-20 were not part 
of the primitive work. Books 15-16, which are in prose of 

I Guepicious quality, and are of uncertain date, were probably 
incorporated when the Veda took its lina! form. 

An invocation forms an introduction to the whole 
work : — 

I " Nnw may Vachispati aisign to mc the s1rerg?li and power af those 

I Who, wearin(rvv«ry tha,pe bd'I furni, Tlic Triple Seven, ar-e WHudering 

I r&un<i. 

I Cam>F thciu fijam, Vachatpati, cnme with divine iiilel]i|cncc 

I VaBOihpitl, repoie chou here. In inc be knowledgej yea, in me," e(c. 

f Book* 1-7 contmn a collection of prayers, benedictions, 

maledictions, charms, etc., for personal and domestic use. 
The formulas cover every variety of pleasant and painful 
experience. Details tor the practices alluded to, were 
supplied in the later Ritual Texts and Commentary. 

Thus, ;.^., a woman's incantation against a rival : — i 

I "1 have taken to m^ielf hci fortune and her glotj at a. wicalli ofl" a 

I tree 

I Like B maunt&in wiih broad founditlctu miy ihe sit ■ long lime with 

I Iicr pHfcDlg, 

I Thi* woman ihall be lubj^ctci? to iKee ai thy wife, O King Ynma, 

I Let her te lixed to the liouie of her mothtt, or her brother, or her 
I fatlief "(Bncik ['•), 

r ^ Th/fi is supplied with the ritual. . . . "While reciting 
U^-a, e£e wTfatbf pillow, woth-brush and hak \^i t-Wt oV^w"^ 
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are pisiced in the skin of a cow kilted by ligJitoiog, or of a 
funeral cow, and buried in the cavity of a morCar under a pile 
of three atonest The hymn is recited while the wreath h 
being ground up," etCj etc, 

Charms against demons, Borcerers, rivals, dtseai-cs, defects, 
mtafortanes^ etc., abound. Prayers — ^originally of a SPper- 
stitious character — for prosperity, protection, guidance, 
weahh, health, etc., are frequent. 

The thirty-fire hymoB of Book i are of this domestic 
character, wilfa the exceptions of 29-32, which are hymnfi for 
a dethroned king, for a king's contecratioD, for protectioB, 
and in honour of heaven and earth. 

In Book 2 the opening hymn is in praise of the Great First 
Cause. Then follow formulas to secure success in gambling, 
to avoid aicknesB, for the firfit washing of an infant, for the 
inyestiture of a youth with a new garment, to banish noxious 
creatures from a housCj to fiecme long life for a boy, expiation 
for an ill-ofTered sacrifice, a husbaad for an unitiarried woman. 
A few of the chapters ate religious songs, A few others are 
prose charms. 

Book 3 is a collection of thirty-one chapters of mificellaneous 
tpelle. A prayer for the consecration of a newly-built Jjouee 
(la) and a merchant's prayer (15) are notable. The office 
of the priest of the Atharva Veda is chus magnified: — 

"1 quicken these mcn'f princtly iway, the might, the manly itrcnglfa 

anri force. 
I Esad sWHy the foeman'! xxma with ihit pr^gentE'd igacrifice, 
Uuwn fall thn mi^n, lo-w IcI tlieni Ut, viho fight a^iinikt our ruiglity 

prince. 
I ruin foemea wilh my ipelL, and Taite aiy friends to high, eitjtte. 
Keentr than >s the 4xt'i etigt, keener than Agni'i lelf irc they, 
Keener than Indra'a bdit are tliey whttje priest ^nd ptesi-lcnt am 

I (19). 

Book 4 opens with a theoaophical hymn relating to the 
Origin of prayer. Seven of its forty chapters sprang from the 
Rig Veda ; none of the Be-ve^ is a cWfrn. Stii Niwt&wiSx^ 
A. most miscellaneous coWecUon V* ^aliitT^ ^a Yiwwi- S- 
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which commences with a group of three hymns. The 
is very obscure and probably honours Trita and Varuna. 
The Becond, devoted to Indra, acd the third, which is a 
royal hymn for victory, are from the Rtg Veda. Five charms 
f4-8) are succeeded by an adoration of Heaven and Earth 
(9), and a prayer for protection addressed to Agnr, Yama, 
Varuna, and Soma (10). A dialogue betwcert Atharran 
and Vamoa occupiea chapter 1 1* whieh is followed by an Apri 
hymn (iz) and four charms {13-16). A curse, probably 
piovoked by the outrage, against the abductor of a Brahittan^H 
wife { 17] and two chapters on the sin of robbing Brahmans 
(18-19), ^'''' ^ series of ^pelht complete the thirty-one 
chapters. 

All the one hundred B.nd foriy-one chapters of Bonk 6 are 
fipelk, with the exceptiom of a few hymns and :wo tcKts. 
The hymns of Book 7 are mostly hymns of two staazas. 
Six hymns of praise fallow the introduction, which glorifies 
prayer and Agni. Of the tesi of the one hundred and ten 
pieces the majority are charms and supplieations. 

Books 8-13 mark one of the main divifiioais of the Veda. 
The ten hymna of Book 8 are of considerable length, and 
were designed to stand in pairs. 1-2 deal with the recovery 
of the dying, 3-4 refer to evil spirits, 9.- 10 are mystical. 

Four of the ten hymns of Book. 9 (4-?) are praises of the 
typical sacrificial bull, the goat, the hospitable reception of 
gwestR, and the bull and cow. Hymns g-io constitute a 
single whole taken from the Rig Veda (1''^^). Two large 
aectiona of ptose (&-'"^^ 7) occur. la Boolt 10 the first six 
hymns are incantations, the seventh honours the Divine sup- 
port of all, and is foHowed by a. theosophical specutation on 
the nature, etc., of ihe Divine being. The lasi two hymns 
glorify the cow as a sacrifice, and the Odana, a libation of 
boiled rice and milk. The Eleventh Book, which also con- 
tains ten long hymns, has only two of its chapters devoted to 
charms (g-io). The first eight chapters consist of praises, 
a^red to accompany a n'ce gift to sacriSiciti^ 'BtaVitfia.tvft. 
■^ot 12 contaj'n$ six hymns, in piaise ot the tMt'n^^QT 
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funeral ceremonial, for the householder's sacrifice, and on the 
sia of -withholding gifts from Br^ihniaDE. 

IBuok 13 is entirely devoted to the praise of Roliita— a 
farm of fire and the sun with a neparate exfatence, and poa- 
seseed of creative power. 
Books 14-18. Another division of the Veda extends 
froTji Book 14 to Book 18, which are obviously related, 

I although separated by the three independent books which 
belong to chis fragmentary section. 
Book 14 is compOEed of two nuptial hymns with formulas. 
Much of the first hymn in derived from Rig Veda, X. 8;, a 
late compilation describing the bridal of the ide.1l Surya. 
The second contiaueB the nuptial ceremony to its conclusion, 

IBook 15 contains eighteen rertiBrkabie prose pieces, which 
idealise and praise the Vratya. Religiously the Vratya was a 
heretic from the Brahman faith, ethnically he was the sur- 
vivor of the races which had not been drawn Into the Aryan 
syBtem. He represented the original popular cukus of his 
district, 

■ The nine hymns of Book 16 are all charms, designed for 

■ the preparation of holy water, to secure hfcaaing, long life, 
freedom from dreams and from enemies. 

»Book 17 contains a single hymn offering p-rayers to Indra, 
who is identified with Vialimi and the Sun. 
Book 18, which uppears to be a companion to Bouk I4, 
contains four funeral hymoB, compiled in the main from Rig 

I Veda veraes. 
The seventy-two hymns of Bogk 19 are mosUy charms 
and prayers for proiectio-n and prosperity. 
Book 20 separates into two quite dcGtinct parte. The 
hynins, i-i 26t ure composite addresses to Indra, built up from 
Rig Veda verses. The second part (127-j j6) is a collection 
known as The Kumapa Hymns, inia which are gathered 
" hymnb, sacrificial formulas, incantations, riddles, and odds 
and ends," without any specific reli^iaus character, but ijre- 
scribed for use after the recitation o^'Vv'jTOtt \iEi. '\"k« cjJ^- 
lectioa is independent but not homo^en^Q^a. \i c^Jwiisto^S. 
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a &ong in praise of the king of the Rusanas (127), sixteen 
Terees suppotied 10 determine the cardinal joints of the com- 
paes (ij6), a minor group preservinE the obacure Talk of 
Aitssa {i2g-i 12), a series of riddles entitled The Frustration 
(rj;) and a love poem (136). 

The Brahmanas. 

The Brahmanas were the earliest additions made to tlie 
sacred text of the Vedas, and mJike up a much larger part of 
sacred (Sruti) literature than the books in whoiie interest they 
were written. They arc prose explanatigna giving practical 
gliidaoqe ibr the qo-ndugt of the aacnfiges, sjid *' for weary 
prolixity of exposition, chaiacierised by dograaiic assertion 
aod a flimsy s^mholi&m, rather than by Eerious reasoning . . , 
are perhaps not equalled anywhere." ' 

They are the most impoitant monuments remaining of the 
sacerdotal lalnjurji of the Brahmans, who iranaformed the 
original nature worship of the Aryans into a systematic cere- 
monial, based on elaborate theories of sacrifice. Their regula- 
tioHB concern the ritual of the Sraiita or Vaidik sacrifice, which 
was offered by two privileged classes of Brahman^L Biit it 
in possible to read between the lines a. more or less connected 
atory of the development of the Bacrificial idea which, from 
being that of the offering of nouriabment to the gods, bcciime 
that of expiation for evil, and finally and mystically that of 
an intrinsically iioly act. 

Besides ihe regulauon of sacrifice, the Btahmanas deal 
with ^questions of ioterpreiation in considerable discwssionfl. 
in such commentary tiiey relate the traditions which attempted 
to explain the origin and meaning of the sacrifice. They 
miike generous u&e of folk talc and legend by way ot 
illustration. 

Such discussion and commentary became so vast and 

ferlinical that the original aim oPthe Brahmanas was frustrated, 

and fha'r direcrions can only be underslood b^ the hel(^ of 

'J- ^es'i"g, &temt ffoatt i>f rfit Eail, lol. »'". ^' "ve. 
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the Sutrae, stringB of rules or aphorisms, produc'ed to eerve 
a "maauala of particular systems of teaching, whether in 
ritual, philosophy, law, or grammar," 

Each of the Saahitaa haa one or more Brahmajias of ite 
own. 

The Rig Veda Sanhita ha» the Aitareya and the Kauahitaki 

Brahmanas. 
The Samaveda Sanhita has the Prauda. 

the Shadvins^. 
the Samavidliana. 
the Arsheya. 
the Devata-dhyaya. 
the Samhitopanitjh. 
the Vausa. 

a Brahmana practically 
identic^:! with the 
Khandogya Upaniiihad. 
Btack Yagur ,, the Taitciriya, 
The White ,, ^ the Satapatha. 

The Aiharva Veda ,„ the Gopatha. 
Originally there was only one body of Brahmanas fof each 
of the firsi three SanhiuH. The Brahinana§ ofthe BahvrikaB 
belonged to the Rig Veda Sanhita, those of the Khan- 
dogyas to the Sama, and those of the Taittiriyas to the Black 
Yagur i. the White Yagur having as now the Saiapatha, 
The present distribution of Biahmanas indicatcE the decisive 
Bepiirationt; which subsequently took place between rival 
schooU. 

The Aitareya Brahmana. 

The Aitareya BraSimana of the Rig Veda is an interpreta- 
tion, in eight Bool's of five chapters, each, of the Soma 
sacnitce ceremonial. It is ascribed to Mahida^a, and wa£ 
particularly favoured by the Asvalayaniya school of devotees 
of the oldest Veda. It is a most carefully ^Uaa^^ii hh^^.V,. 
Its hrst subject, the Jyotishtoraa, iM\\\On \tn<iV*«Si. -m^-**^ 
si^MJ-ste sacrifice*, followed the ceremow-aV ^^^ \Vt; ^vsA^ ■=««- 
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day sacrilice, tbe Agai^htomai. That ritual is cbercfore fully 
deaciibed, the orher six being described only where they 
differ from the firsc. TJie other ceremonies dealt with in the 
treatise are tiie Gavatii, the Adityanam, and the Angirasani 
AyanaB. 

A sufficiently accurate view of its Hterary and expoahory 
character will be gained from its opening vcTsea (l'"'') which 
deal with the ceremony of cleaEEing, representing, by natural 
embleniSj the new birth of a novice, admitied for the first 
time to the sacrifice. 

" Agni ii Rt^c among the gaii. Vithau h lail. 
Brlvrccn them itanri nil ether deities. 

Tliffy offer ■ purolass lo Agni anil Viihnu, which had htvn 

prfpareJ . . , ia eleven jar*. 
They offer it indeed to aLL the deitiej of tfaii ceremony without 

any HifTercncc. 
For Agni fa all the deilie^. Viabni! i> nil the tleili«. 
They are the two entremitrea nf cJie ?acniite, Agni ind Viahnwv 
Thus Uf'heti mta ctffcr the puraliiia la A^oi and Vi&hiiii, ihfy 
vwurship the dritiea at both cndB. 
" Htt"e they lay :— If there he a puro!»aa prepirc-tl in eleven JHia and 
there be t'wo gods, Agni and Vidinu, what tult Ii there for the Iwo, or 
what divieign i 

'' The p-urolaaji of ri^'hl jari bcbngi to Ayni, for the Cnj'Btri veiie 
cortaii'tiof ci|hl 8)]lablM, afiil tSis CAyjtri Lt Afnl'i metre 
That of three jari belcingi lo VisJinu, for Viihnn strode threr 

llnie» ihraiigh nhii univerae. 
This ii. [hrfr rule here, and this is Thtir divliion. 
He who thinks lie ii without wealth ro»y offer a Charu In ghee. 
On this earth no ai;; succeeds who hai no wealth. 

The ghee in the Churn i> the milLi of tlie woitian, ilie gnins 

belnng tn- the man, b-Alh togelher Are a pair, 
Th"» the Cham increagct him, by tlli* very piifj with progeny 

ani! CKttle, lo thai he mny ptoiper. 
He who kno«'» tliU \t increaied wiili pingeny. 
He who perform) the N'ew Maoii an<i Full MoOn laciilifie* haa cum- 

menccili with the sacillicei and the gwii. 
After having lacrificed with the New Moon or Fuji Moon nliUtiona 
he may perform the Dikiha, nil the JftOle oblstion and with ihc 
mjiie tjcn'fic,]! tfal " 

^'f'^ otAer existing Brahmsa-i of the Ki^V«d4,TVe'k-Kaa- 
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hitaki differs from the Aitareya in the number of its chapters, 
thirty, and in the arrangement of ita matter 5 but there are 
enough parallel aentenceB, compariaonB, and illustrations, to 
show that both the treatises sprang (rom one and the same 
original. 

The Brahmanas of the Sama Veda. 

ProfcESor Max MiilJer names, as well as the eigbc S^mi^- 
veda Brahmanas already enumerated, the Talavakara, part of 
which ia the Kena Upanisbad, the Satayayana, and the 
Bhallavii both Jost, as belonging to this Sanhita. 

Kone ofth^em ib of great value, with the exception of the 
Samavidhana, wbicii contains jiaiticQlars concerning cuatoms, 
which have a historical interest, and the sariously named 
Brahmana, of which eight books, out of ten, constitute the 
Khandogya UpaDishad (page 41), 

The Satapatha Brahmana. 

The Satapatha, f.e. hundred paths, in the moat elaborate 
specimen of this class of treatise in one posseseioQ, and affords 
the best opportunity we have of observing "'the gradual 
accumulation of variouB theological and ceremonial tracts" 
of which such works are composed. Il exists in two recen- 
sions. The Kanva text cons-ists of seventeen books ; 
the Madhyandina text contains twemy books. The first 
nine formed at one time a complete work. The Mystery 
(Book 10), the Epitome {11)1 the Supplement (12-14), 
were liter additions, But it ts probable that the main body 
of the treatise (Books 1-9), contains what were at one time 
separate works i Books 1-3 a brahmana of the third great 
division of sacrifices (the Haviryagna) ; Books ^tJ a brahmana 
for the Soma sacrcnces ^ Bookn 6-9 the brahmana for the 
building of the fire alur. 

£ooij l-i Correspond with Books I-3 of the White 
Yagur Veda, and deal with the oiFcringa made at (he time of 
the New and Fufl moon. MiniXtt diTecuoTi^ axe ^■'(tfc ^w. 
cfery detail of tie ceremony. 
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After elaborate preparatioD the prclimiDary rites of the 
New moon sacritice were lindertaken, the instructiaas for 
which begin witli Bpok i, chap. 6, brahmana 4, 

Tbc character oF the expositions of ihe ntes may be under- 
stootifrom the following "explaDation of the rice-cate sacrifice." 

"Ac fiiiL the g-oHa fffeietl up a man m a eacnficff. WKen h' was 
n^crciH up the lacriticiili i-aaence we-nt out of him. It enlereil iato the 
horse. When it wa» uffcrcd up it weot out of it. It entcrciJ into the 
ox (etc., etc., K.he easffnuE p^Hitig in i-uccesaiun inlo the shei^p, ihe go3t, 
tke ea.rth). They searcheil for it by digglpj;, TJiey fountl it (in) those 
iwu, the rice aod tarky. Therefore evsn now they obtain these two by 
digging, anil ai much cffiicicy ^t ^11 those jacriti'Cci' Bnimal victini* woiilit 
havE for h.Im, bo much efficaty baj ihie oblation for him who knows 
this-. And [hus there it in rhi^ oblAtioa alta, that completeness vvhich 
they call Ibc tivcfoltl antniBl. aacrificF" ([Book 1, chap, z, biahmana 
3, vv. 6-7). 

The New moon Bacrifice occupies the eleveo brahniupas 
(Book I, chap!<. $''-9^). The Second Book contains brahmatias 
for the establishment of the young householder's sacred tire^ 
(chap, i-a-'jffor the Agoihotra — morning and evening milk 
libationa (chaps. z'*-4'), for the oblation to the Fathers [cliap. 
+-), the offering of fifst fruits [4'), a Bpeciai form of the 
Lunar BaGrifices (+■'). the Three Seasonal SacriiiceB, offered in 
Spring, at the Rainy season, and in Autumn (s-6). 

Booii 3-5 contain an esplanatton of the Soma sacrifice 
ceremonial, first in its ordinary forms, again ae ihc animal 
offering, whicli was Boitletitliea offered separately, then as the 
Cup of Victory and the inauguration of a King ceremonies (cf. 
White Yagur Veda, Books 9-10J. The last few brahmanas 
of thiB section, i.f. Book 5, chaps, +'^-S, are concerned with 
the three oblations of (h* Da«apeya, gtc, 

Jtooii 6-3 give directions ior the building of th^e Fire Alt^r, 
This ceremony extended over twelve numrhs, and involved 
numerous sacrifices. The preliminariee were introduced by 
an explanation of the creation of the universe (Book 6, chap. 
j-'-jJ, The-n foWov/ed the animal sacrifice (Book 6. chap, z'"J), 
^e S^vi'tra Libations (Book 6, chaps, %-i^\ \ the making of 
"ierfrte^o (chap, ^'-f^ ■ the initiation (^cVai^s. Ei-?.'^. 
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The gaxhauya hearth was prepared (Boott 7, chap, i ), and 
the Altar of Nirriti set up {chap. 2'), The site of the Great 
Altar was laid out, and the Altar built atcordiog to raiflute 
directions (Book 7, chap. 2^ — Boak 8, chap. 7). 

Boot 9, with fifteen brahinanaK, relates to the ceremonies 
for the completed AUar, Its first chapter provides the 
litany for the four hundred a:nd twenty-fi-ve oblations to 
Rudra Icf, Yagur Veda, xvi,). Book lOj which ia a later 
addition, supplies my&tical speculations on the identity of the 
deiJied lire-ahar and the divine body of the sacriticer, 

Sosit I i-i^ take up and complete ih« ceremonial dirccuons 
of Books i-5tthe intervening books being of the nature of an 
interpolation. The chara-cter of the Books 11-14 suggests 
that they are supplemeniary to and later than the probably 
original section from which they are dtTided. The elevetith 
Book — The Epitotne — iSj as ita title auggeste, a cluster of 
extra brahmanas, giving directions a.nd expositions ontitted ffoni 
Books 1-5, The Supplement (Books I 1-1+) ia aconipilation of 
once separate brahmanas-, each having its own definite subject. 

A regulated exposition of a series of important offerings is 
given in Book i j. The f^orse sacrifice has thirty-six brah- 
manas (chaps, 1-5). The human sacrifice occupies chap, 6, 
the All-Sacrifice chap. 7, four funeral ceremonies compose 
chap. 8, Book 14 containE brahmaaa^ for The Pravagga. 

The remaining Six Books of this Br^ihmiziLa contdn the 
Great ForeBC Book (Brihad Aranyaka) oneof the ren earliest 
existing Upaniehads. 

The Oopatha Brahmana: 

The Brahmana of the Atharva Veda necessarily partakes 

of the character of its texts, and is not so line an example of 
the literature to which it belongs as the Satapatha. Its 
materia! has been gathered from diifcrent sources, For some 
of its legends and speculations it is evidently indebted to the 
Satapstha. For its second part, which coTiUine e-tY^ww»;a. 

■ of points in the Srauia (p. jo) m\ia\, \t Va^VoT-to-^ifc^'TCa.'^ 

H //-cm tbe Aitareyj Brahmana. 
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As a whole, it deals wtth " the defects in a Bacrifice which 
had to be made good by hymns, ver^es^ formulas," eie. 

Unlike the older workfl of the ftame ord^r, it was probabty 
compiled to defend the canonicity of the Atharra. Its view 
of sacrifice ia late, approaching that of the Upanishads, that 
the sacrifice is twice offered, once to words, hy the ordinary 
worshipper, again by the Brahman alone, ia ttought. 

In its treatment of the Ceremonial of sacrifice there is little 
difference between it and the other Brahmanas. But in Eomc' 
respects, especially iti its account of creation, it is unique. 

The existing text ia divided into two parts ; — 

Part I. contains five prapathakas, notable for their cobiho- 
gonic speculations. " The Brabman — the Self-exisciog — burns 
with desire to create, and from this heat sweat is produced. . . ," 
Tht streams of sweat are turned into streania of water. Brah- 
man, seeing his reflection in the water, tails in love with it. 

This is the first step in the procesB of creation, which, step by 
step, tcadftto the birth of Bhrigu and Atharvan. Atharvati iu 
the real lord of creation^ from him proceeded the twenty-four 
clashes of poets, whose works form the Aiharva Veda. 

Then follow other series of ci'ea.tians. Brahmn creates 
the earth from his feet, the sky from his belly, heaven from 
hia head. The three gods, fire, wind, and rain, are made, 
then the three vcdas, the Rig from lire, the Yagtir from wind, 
the Sama from the sun. 

The la&t chapter, which establishes the identity of PtiniBha 
with the year, is the end of the Gopatha Brahmana properly 
no called. 

Purr fJ. does no' exist in a complete form, whatever once 
followed the middle of its sixth book is now lost. 

The Upanishads. 

Appended to, or incorporated in, the Brahnianas are the 

Aranyakaa (forest bookii), books intended for those who left 

j^/ierr Aomes for ihe quiet of the forest. Theee forest books 

t»acb eht^ cfoccn'ne of mental sacrifice. The 'woTsW^^r had 

« toga eJirougb the order of devottpo b^ mctftov^j a-ai. 
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couM acquire the same merit ^s it the rites had been 
actually periormed. 

The ideas which develqped from this view of worship gave 
rise to the inetructioD contained iptheUpanishads. The can- 
ooical position for (.heUpaniBhadsis in the Forest Bo^iks. They 
form rhe highesl, /.e. mo&c specdative, branch of Vedic liter- 
ature, and ceacti tiat the "object of the wise man should be 
to know inwardly and coinsciouEly the Great Soul of all, and 
that by this knowledge his- individual eoul would become united 
to the Supreme Being, the True and Absolute Self." 

The derivation of the word UpaniEliad is rather uncertain, 
Hindu scholars understand it to mean, thiit which destroys 
paBsicm and ignorance, or else to mean " approaching," 
i.e. knowledge approaches us or we approach knowledge 
through the Upanishads. European scholars generally 
agree to derive the word from roots signifying, to sit down 
near, i.e. around, a teacher- Hence they underEtand it to 
mean "'an aseembly of pupih," gr "to listen atteutiyely." 
The word is used in four senses: i. Secret or esoteric 
explanation; ii. the knowledge derived fium such e^plana- 
ttOD ; iii. the law^ which govern wise men ; iv. the bookB 
which contain eucb wisdom. 

The number of Upanishads is variously estinmated. There 
ia a Southerti tradition giving the number aB loS; Prof, F, 
Max Miiller courted 149, Monier Williams {50, Burnell 
154, Haug 170, Weber esttmaced 235, 

To fix dates is even less posaible than 10 estimate the 
number. The Upanishads embedded in Fofest Books are 
probably earlier than b.C, 600. Many of the others are 
much more modem. Most profess to belong to the 
Atharva Veda, and so stamp themselTCs as late. But even 
relative dates cannot be gi?en with confidence. Much 
iraditional UpanUhad material must have esisted long before 
it took the literary form in wJiich it now stands, Different 
lecensiona of the same matter, and the a.ijf^'iR'i'A';.*^ «S. -^i» 
name Jegend in different trewVi^ea, ^^io-w 'ii'av o\;\>g--K^ ts«A^R.>i 
have been niudifled to auit vatkou^ acVooVft I'i. ^Jwo->i^'^ 
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A rough classification of these works divides Chem 
three classes: Ancient — thoBe which are foiind in ihe 
Sanhitus, Brahnianas aad Forest B-ooke. 
Harly — those which are mentioned in the 

Vedanta ytitras. 
Law — those which bear jiiark« of still 
more modern times. 

Other claBBificaiions anangc them according as tliey are 
written lo ProBe, Mixed Prose and Verse, Archaic verse, 
Smoother verse ; or according to their subject matter ; or 
again according to the sect which used them. 

The following Upanishads are outlined as exaniples. 
Whether they are typical can be determined only after all the 
existing works have been investigated and compared. Besides 
these the most highly esteemed Upanishads are ; The 
Brihad Aranyaka, the Taittinya, Kena, Katha, Prasna and 
Mandukya UpanishadK. 

The Aitareya Upanishad.—Ap interesting example 
of the relations between the Upaoishads and the Forest 
BookEeKiGCB in the case of the Aitareya Upanishad. It ia 
embedded in, or may be regarded as one of the three 
divisions ot tiie Bahvrika Upanishad, which again conetituieG 
the second rind third parts of the Aitareya Aranyaka or 
Foreei Book. 

The Aitareya Araayaka CDimects through the Brahmana 
of the same name with ihc Rig Veda hymns, and, in its purely 
liturgical first part, its list of hymns in (he fourth, and 
descriptions in the (iflh( deals with the Mahavfata ceremony, 
SD far :i8 it concerned (he hotri priests. It is a comjiosite 
work, built of materials ot various dales and different styles. 

Tlie A'ltiirciii Up,inijhiAii proper is designed to give 
knowledge to those who, having forsaken the world and con- 
centrated their thought, desire to be immediately free. It 
consists of three dLvisions, oj which the first contains three 
chapterSf and each of the others one, 
The /"in/ ^///jynfii (division') sViwws \iq"k hom tKt 
rimevat Self all created thin6,B ^locceAti". ^\^ '^"0%^ 
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various deities claimed from the Seif a place wherein Co rest 
and cat, Man was brought, into whom they entered ; whence 
are speech, smell, aight, hearing, mind, death. Hunger and 
thirst entered separately (a). Matter, being born for food, 
escaped all the sc-nses except the down -breathing which 
is Vayu (the getter) . Then the Self entered man and looking 
forth Kaw himfieif everywhere widely spread (3), 

In the Siiind Jdhyayti the three births of man {cf. Klg 
Veda, iv, 27') are explained. The firht birth ie the act of 
generation., the second is when an infant is ''' elevated " by its 
father, the third is when the father dies, leaving ihe con- 
tinuaoce of good works to bis son. 

The Third Divhka anewers the question — Who is the 
Self? [t is not that by which we Eee, hear, speak, smell or 
taste. Neither is it any of the movementa of heart and mind. 
The Ijelf consistB of knowledge. U is Brahman, Indra, 
Pragapati. For everything is produced by knowledge, rests 
on it, has its cause in it. And knowledge if: Brahman. 

The Bahvriks Upanishad contains two other parts, 
besides the Aitareya Upanishad, which are Bomerimes 
regarded as two separate Upanishads. They are sapposed 10 
have been designed to meet the needs of less ambitious minds 
than those provided for in the Aitareya. 

There are three Adhyayas containing the ioferi&r know- 
ledge of Brahman aij breath or life. 

Pari I. — An introductory chapter f t J lo the Finl 
Sii'fsio/i points out the true path, i.e. kni^wledge cf l&rahman. 
The real significance gf the ceremonial hymn is the truth of 
Brahman as life (2), and the man in whom Brahman dwells 
is the origin of all seed (3), Brahman as breath entered 
such a man (in a former abode) by the tips of the feet, and 
ascending through the whole body is the hymn (4). Day 
and night and alD phenomens depend on the breath (5), 
which by speech, its rope, binds everything (6). The 
powers of the universal spirit are manifested in the creatlatv^ — 
the earth, lire, sky, air, hcave-n, a.Ti6.iLW ^v.^ V^'^-^'^'^'^O^-w'w.-e 

\adefToni water, i.e. the &\e eVtftfcW^ V?*"^- 
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The SecQiid Adh^ayn adds other forma ot meditation on 
the hymn regarded as Brahman, the life or brtaih. The sun is 
identiticd with the living breath (ij^ which w aUo (he 
bringer of offspring, an-d the author of the sacred hymns (2), 
ThejiC liymns are food tor Indra, as the rishj Visvamitra 
learned from the god (3). Breath iitids its perfection id the 
verses, and he who knows this can say, *' What I am that he 
(die sunj is, what he ig ihat am I " (4), 

In ihe Ihirii Division the devotee is t.aught to know him- 
«-df as the emblem of Breath (i). In man the Self develops, 
^nd he is therefore s-o much better than the beasts [2) , and iti 
ever aspiring (3). The clever man must know "one Eacri- 
fice above another " (4), and it is shown how the hymn be- 
GomeK perfect in a thousand Brihati verses {5-7)' Let the 
worshipper then identify himself by meditation with breath 
which comprehends all gods (8). 

Part JL — The final section of the Bahwrika Upanishad is 
self-styled the Upadshad of the Samhiia, and is intended, 
according tu traditioo, for the lowest class of seekers after 
knowledge — tiiey who desire prosperity on earth. 

Its Finl Aiihyuya declares the mystic truth involved in the 
unioD of letters, in their separation, and in the arrangement 
which mediates between these metliods of recitation. The 
iiacrcd text may be regarded as half heaven, half earth, 
united by elher as Makshavya taught (1), or by rain as 
Sakalya said (2J. dome r(;peat the uacred text without 
interval, some word by word, it is beet lo interweave both 
methods (3J1. The benefits of meditation may be defended 
by imprfcatiors (4J. Each interpretation ot the union of 
wordy brings blesaing (5], for the true union ia in 
speech (6), 

Mediutions auggeBted by certain claasrs of letters fomi ihc 

subject oi the Sfcattci Adhyaya. The breathing life expresses 

itself in sounds, .nnd la three-, not four'fold (1), It is like the 

syilabies (i^. The essence of all things is the same fjj, 

when the objective and subjective scAf tirpMM.clis«c« is death 

f'fj- This high philosophy is foisaWen "m tVc ttm.mww 
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chapters for a medication on speech ae a whole (;), and 
an esoteric doctrine of the Jetiers n and ji (6). Only 
resident pupils of a year's standing might be taught thcGc 
truths. 

The Khandogya Upaalshad, so called becauee it 
cmbodifs the philosophy of the Khandoga eect, forms part of 
the Samaveda literature, but of a mtich later age than the 
Sama hymns. It is one of the moi.t important and influential 
BpccimenB of this type of book, and has exercised a con- 
Eider^ble authority over "the orthodox phitosophy of India." 
'I'he object ot the Upaniehad iii to explain the different 
meanings which the sacred syllable OM may lake tn the 
mind of the Soma woiBhipfer. That syllable is called 
udgitha, and aBaiimes T&rioiis meanings up to ita highest 
EigniiicancB, Brahman, t.t. the univeraal Self, 

The Upaniahad cooraina eight Prapathaka or sections, of 
which the last has the appearance of being an Appendix, 
iidded to giue a popular setting of the truth reached in the 
preceding chapter. 

In the thirteen portions of the First Prapiichnia the 
devotee is exhorted to meditate "on the syllable'^ OM, 
■" the best of a.U esaencea " ( i ). ft took a conspicuous pla^e 
ip the strife between the Dcvaa and the Asuras (z). "Now 
fpllqwB a meditation on OM, as it refers to the gods " (3), 
it preserves from death (4}, it is the sun (5), and the altar 
lire (6], and the body's esGence (7). A disciisEion by three 
men well veraed in the matter is introduced (8), and leads to 
the conclusion that the origin of all is ether, i.e. udgitha, j..c. 
OM, i.e. Brahman. Two purtions are taken up with the 
legend of Ushasti Kakrayana. Then fallows the udgitha of 
the dogs (tz), and a note on the syllables used in the 
musical recitation of the Sama hymns (13). 

Thc Stiond Pr.Tpalhiikii deals with the meditation of the 
devotee on the Samaveda as a whole ( i ). Let a man think 
of it, in ita five sacrifiicial purposes^ as the five worlds (^zVas. 
rain {^), as alJ waters (4), aa l;\i,c w:-a5.0Ti-fi Vj^.^\tv wmm^-* 
{6}, 3Dd 3s tht senses (7). Let i mau 'OnWfc dl'-a.^'j^^-*^^^ 
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fold (8), as the sun (9), as leading beyond death (10). Then 
folJowa the piiilosopbicnl explanation of the Bi^aratG Samane, 
the Gayatra (ii), the Rathantra (12}, the Vamadevya {13), 
the Brihat (i+), the Vairupa (15), the Vairaga (16}, the^ 
Sali^ari (17), the Revatj (18), the Yagnayagoiya (19), and 
the Ragana (JO). It is explained that these separaie Samans 
are respectively interwoven in the senses, fire, generation, the 
son, the rain-god, the seasons, the worlds, animals, the 
members of the body, and the deities. Chapter zi shows 
that the whule Saman is interwoven in everything. This- 
ends the Samop^sana. fl 

The remaining chapters of this section are miscellaneous, 
dealing with the tones to be uied in chanting the hymns (zz)t 
the three branches of the Law, viz., Sacrifice, Auhtcrtty, and 
Studentship (23), and the world of the sacrificer (I4). 

A connected meditation on the Sun occupies the firsi 
eleven chapters of Prapnthaia 3. The meditation \a 
into a liguiatively fanciful fornit The sun is the honey of the ' 
devas (1). Ite south rays are honey cell*, on the right, and 
the verses of the Yagur are the bees {z). The WesternB 
rays are the cells behind, the Saman ver:(e& are the bees (3]. 1 
The Northern rays are the cells on the left, the Atharva 
verseB are the bees (4.), The Upward rays have the see ret - 
doctrines as the bees (5}. Then follow five chapters dealing I 
with the Ijtc nectars, and teaching that those who meditate, 
as directed in chapa. 1-5, enjoy rewards in different worlds, 
and for ditferem periods of time, bccomingf according to their 
meditation, One of the Vasus or Rudraa, or Adttyas, or 
Maruts, or SadhyaB. M 

Having rcBched the highest world the devotee ii like the lun, ' 
alancling alone. Unlike the sun, he neither rises nor sets (11), 

A aeries of miscellaneous chapters follow. SaodJIya's _ 
chapter (14)1 cuntains an excellent efritome of the doctrine 
of the whole Upipiehad. 

. "'■ A'oB-mon « 4 r«sture oi v\\\. Acmding to what hit will iij 
™ C&js world, TO win he te when he hii dcnarttfl vVv* \lk , \A'i Vw 
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" X. The inttlligent, whose borly ia spirit, whose fnrni is li^ht, wlicic 
ihoughls are true, whose oalure is like ellipr ^i.l, atnniprtfcnl ^lOiJ 
invUjble)^ hooi whom aJi worlit, nil det-ireSj ^all e^'eet odauri and Castet 
prDciFeH, be who embraces all thit, who ntVcf speaks, and it ncVcr 
snrpriseil. 

*' 3. He i« my leW wilhln the heart, smaller than a torn tif rice, 
than a corn of barky, or canary seed, at the kernel of a canary seed. 
He also is mj self within the hcatt, greater than the rarth, than the 
ilcy, th3.n heaven, than all these worlds. 

"4. He from whom, etc., etc. ... he my self within tny hparl !■ 
that £rahrT^»ii. When 1 shall have depaneri from hence, I shall 
Dblain Him." 



I 



The Fourth Prapathaka consists for the most part of 
legends. 

I'he object of the F'tfib Prapathaka k, to show by what 
different ways people proceed after death, and to anawer 
the five questions : — 

What is the fifth oblatio-n that is called Man ? Whither 
do men go after death ? How do men return ? Where do 
the ways of tlae fathers and the Devas separate ? Why is 
the other World never full ; 

A lengthy dEStusaion by Jire great theologians on "■What 
is our Self? and what is Brahman ? '* OCcUpiea 1 1-18. The 
five ofFerings and their several effects are described (19-33), 
fbr without knowledge of the values of the sacrifices one can- 
not profitably offer the Agnihocra (z+). 

The Sixth Prapashnla, after giving a legend of Svetaketu 
Aruneya [cf. v. 3, and Satapatha Brahinana, \a„ viii. 16), 
deals with the philosophy oi ciit^eiitial being) in a scries of 
conversations between Svelakctu and his father. Creation is 
the fruit of Being (2)» but in everything the eseence ia the 
True (4), This doctrine is illustrated by reference to food, 
■water, fire {5-6)1 the sixteen parts of man {7), and the nature 

^ of sleep, hunger, and ihirst (S). The True ie also the 

B esseaee of the Self (9), all returns to the True (lo-i i), wittch 

His invisible (12], but ever present {15). 

H The remaining chapters (14-17) contain four ^rabies tiC 

H learning. 

^ Tbff eummit of the doctime » i^atWi. "w> -Ow: ^-r^^*** 
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Prapathtiiu. Narada, who knows the siLcred books, is an 
example of those who with much knowledge do nqt know 
tte Self. Books are but names (i). But speech ia better 
than a name fj}, mind than speech (3}, the will than mind 
(4), coDsidcratioiL than will (5), reflection than coDsideration 
^6), understanding than reflection (7), power than under- 
Etaoding (8), food than power (y), water than food (10), 
fire than water (n), ether than fire (12), memory than 
ether { 1 3), hope than memory (14), spirit than hope (15). 

In the same cumulative fashion the do<:trtne of learning Is 
laid down. He really knows who knows that the highest is 
the true fi6). In order to proclaim this one must Duder- 
fitand it (17)* to understand one must pefceive (18), to per- 
ceive one iDUBt believe (l9)( to believe one needs attend on 
a tutor (20}, i'.!". perform all sacred duties (ii). This is 
done when one attains bliss in oneself {-ii). Now the True 
is bliss (23), and the Xrue or Inlinite is the unseen, the un- 
heard, the inconiprehensible (24.), the omnipresent (25), 

This lofty teaching i$ popularised in the miscellaneouB 
chapters of the EigHh Prapathiikn. 

The Vajasaneyi Sanhlta Upanishad, — The 
Vajasaneyi or Isa or Isavasya Upanishad is of singular 
interest and value. It forms the fortieth chapter of the 
White Yagur Veda Sanhita. And as this position harmoniscB 
with tbe peculiar doctrine of the necessity of good works as 
A preparation for learning the highest wiadom, the Upanishad 
forms araluable lirli iti the history of the religion. It occu- 
pies a mediating place between the Hturgtoal demands of the 
Veda and the speculative philnsophy of Upanishad doctrine. 
It does not condemn works as useless, but its eighteen ven«e& 
enlarge on the theme that "everythinji must be hidden in the 
Lord." Ore must surrender the world before perfect bliss 
i» possible, "there is no other way," 

Tbc Mundaka Upanishad. — The Mundaka Upani- 
fhad heSongE to the Acharva Veda, and is written in the form; 
a/ a Vedic msDtra. Although it ha.B the wme a^^avance as 
a grouj} of bymm, it waa deaigntd (ot v\vc ■^M.^yiw'. q^ % 
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Upanishad, not for sacrificial purpoBeE, Its title is peculiar, 
inasmuch as each of its three chapters is called a Mundakam, 
and its derivation is uncertain. It la supposed to mean ahiviag, 
i.e. it cute away error like a razor. 

Many of the principlea laid down in the book have the 
closest connection wich various points in fiuddhisni. The 
Upanishad w but one of the links which unite the philosophy 
of the Buddhists with that of the Brahmans. 

In the Fini Sf^ihn it is shown how Brahma, the first of 
the Devaa, gave the foundation of knowledge to his eldest 
.BOB AtharvBn, who pasaed ii on through a succession of teachers 
to Saunaka, the great houE«holdcr, Knowledge is either 
Ipwer (coneerned with the four vedsE, ceremonial acd Kqholar- 
ship), or higher (that by which Brahma i* seized} ( \ ). The 
truth of the lower knowkdge is, '-'the practice of sacrificia! 
works leads to the world of good works,'' all the prescnbed 
sacrifices must be offered, although only fools consider sacri- 
fice and good works the highest good (3). 

The Truth of the higher knowledge is taught in the Second 
Part, It is — " As blazing sparks fly from fire, bo from the 
Indestructible are variouK beings brought forth — -e.g. breath, 
mind, the organs of sense, ether, air, light, w:itei', the earth," 
He is the inner self of all thiogs (1). We attain the highest, 
as men shoot with the bow. He who hits the mark becomes 
one with its ^^ t^he arrow is one with the target (2}. 

The efFect of the hjj^hest knowledge is set out in the Thirii 
Difirtoji, He who Kees the lord of the world as the person 
whose source is m Brahma, reaches the highest unity and is 
free from paesioD. When one is purified hy the serene light 
of knowledge one sees him (2), And h^ who knows the 
Self, knows the highest horue of Brahma, and becomes 
Brahma. 



CHAPTER II 



THE SACRED LITEHA.TURE OF BUpDHlSM, 

There are two Buddhist Canons of Sacred bookE in existence, 
esen as there are two main branches of Buddhism itself. But 
there is little doubt that the Canon of the SoLthern Buddhiiita 
is the more ancient and authentic. 

The Southern or Pali Cnnoo is comprised in the Three ■ 
Pitakas (basket§)t the three bodies of oral trsditiodf passed ■ 
from one generation to another. Each of the three Pitakas 
contains a number of minor collections and sepauie works* 
as follows: — 

I, The Vinasa Pitaka. 

1. The Suita vibhanga, Discourses on the System, 

2. The Khandak^s, Chapters. 

3. The Parivara patha, Appended texts. 
n. The Sutta Pitaka. 

T. The Digha nikaya, Collection of long di&courae». 



2. The Majjhinia nikaya, 
J. The Samyutta nikaya, 

4. The Anguttara nikaya. 



medium 
associated 

works, 
mtscellaneous 

rfiscourses, 
lesser work», 



III, 



J. The KKuddalca nikaya, ,, 

ThK AbHIDHAMMA PitaKA. 

I. The Dha.iiima Bsngani, Enumeration ofStatca. 
I. The Vibhanga, Systematic treatises. 

3. The Dathu kjtha, Account uf ihe elements. 

4. The PuggaU pannatti, Declaration concerning 

]>c:sonaltly. 
J. The Katha vacthu, Book of matters for 

discussion, 
6. The Yamaku, Paitt. 

7. The Pattba.Oi, Cauaea. 

40 
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There is another diatributioa of tKe books oT the CanQo, 
of a Bomewliat later date, whereby they are arranged ia Five 
niltayae (collections). Four of tine Ave ntkayaaare, aE above, 
in tile Sutta Pitska (1-4). The lifth, called the Khuddaka 
nikaya, included al] ihe other books of the Canoa. 

The Vinaya Pitaka. 

The Vinaya Pitaka (the Collection of Rulca for the Order), 
is the jfeneral name given to a collection of five worliSj 
devoted to the regulation of the Order of the Bhilckus, one 
of the oldest and most iciluentbl of the Buddhist brother- 
hoods. As a collection, it probably dates from abogt 350 k.c. 
But some of its material, eapecJaHy the elementary laws and 
formulas, ia mych older. It is ooe of the most valuable parts 
of the Canon, for the light it throws on the life and ia:&titu- 
lions of the earlier — perhaps even of the earliest — of 
Gaut^ma'b disciples. It contains : — 

/. The Satts Vibhanga, which In its present fbrm ie 
compoeed of two codes of rules ((j) the Pjiragikn, dealing with 
offences which called fur the excommunication DHheofTender; 
and (i) the Pak.ictiya, which treats of offences for which re- 
pentance was demanded. There arc two hundred and 
twenty-seven rules in all, which constitute the criminal Code 
of the Bhiltkns. The work is the resultof a long process of 
accretion, during which the laws acquired a traditionally hiB- 
toncal setting, and an authoritative ^explanation. THe laws 
belong to an authoritative, though not caQonical, work, the 
Patimofekha (the disburdetiment). Criticism, therefore, dis- 
tributes ihe material of the Sutta Viblianga in the order of its 
hialory — the text of the Patimokkha,. then the commentary 
on the text, finally the historical notesi. 

The Patimokkha codsisee of Eighl collections of Rules 
(Dhamma) : — 

I. The Paragik.i (bringing defeat), 4 rules, 
a. The Sanighndiseaa (tieedvTi^a ■^\te^!wl.'J^, V'i^'iw'- 
3. The Arayata (uodetetrvimeA maUM^V i- ^'^^*- 
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4. The Nissaggiya-Paltkitiya (invQkiiag forfeilure), 30 



r _, 

^^H 6. THe P,-itide&amya (requiriog coafession), 4 rulea. 

^f 7. The Sekhiya {aa discipline), 75 declarations. 

H S. The Adhikacana-Samatha (regarding the settlement 

W of cases), 7 rules. 

I The rules oT each Dhanima are preceded by an intro- 

I ductory formula : — 

" Here, vemcraUt Sin, th^ , . . matCKs come jaIo KclutJAii," 

The recital is ended by a form of questioning — 

'' V^ner^bJt Sin, the . . , rules have b^ea recited. In reipect 01 
ihetn 1 aik ilie venerable onea, Arc yoa pure in this matter f A stcoml 
lime I ask the vtiitfrablc onitj Are you pure in thia mjttcr ? A thiril 
lime I 3sk the vcncTabie otica. Arc yuu pure in this, njfltter ? The 
venerable one* are pure theieSn. ThtrefoPe do they keep silence. 
Thus I undMitaniJ ." 

The lists of offences are so arranged that the principitl 
division in each correspnnda to the dtvision of the member- 
ship of the Order. There is a Dhikku pactmok.ka (for the 
brethren), and a Bhikkuni palimokka (for the sj&terhood), 
In these divisions the classes of offencea are bo aetj chat the 
heaviest offence heads the list. Within these classes the 
clauses foilcvf no invariable rule. 

The Lo/er Commeniury miis-t be disttnguiBhed ipto at least 
two strata. It does not exist as a separate work, but is 
interwoven among the sections of the original test. Its 
older part probably consisted of purely verbal interpretntjons, 
as i-g. on the introductory sentences used at the Uposatba : — 

Patimokkhara ii i« thEbegiaain^r it ia lh« Face, it it the princj'paL 

of good qjllilifa. 
il thii. refers to ibc Patimokklii. 

gll of li» 19 msny IS are present in that assembly, aged, 

70Qng, m\dd\t.-A|.cd, ^.k dcnoCed by ''all 

of M." 
idmittini its a«iho'(\\v,t«itmt ««^ ■«'^«'^-^'>'^ "■••"•' 

repeat the whoVe aS ''X'm o™ 'Cft'i-o.'Cw*- 
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The nature of the commentary in ifa present ibrm— verbal 
and hiBtorical — iriiiy be inferred from the following extract : — 

" Now when, the BlExeii One wai alone, and had retired itito lolicude, 
the following consideration prcacnteil Itgclf to his minil : What if t 
wEie to prescribe that the Bhikkhua itchs as the Patimokkha, the 
preceptB which I have taught them ? 

"Thw will be their fait-ilay Bervice. 

" Anrl the Blessed One having left the lolitude in tht evening, and in 
conKi^uence of that and this occasion, after having detii'ered a religioiDi 
digcourge, ihug HiddresBtd the Ehikkhug ; — 

" Wh^n I WAS alone . . . etc., etc, , , fait-day tcfvice. [ 
prcicTibe you, O Bhitkhus, to recite the Palimokkha. 

"And yaa ought to recite it In this way— L^t a learned and com- 
petent Bhiklthu proclaim before tbe Atgembly" ; — 

Here follows the Introductory Chapter of the Patimokkha, 
succeeded by the verbal Cammeniary illustrated above. 

The Commentary h always conventional, aiid often fanci- 
ful. Its circumstantial notes and stones a.re probably the 
irnaginn lions of much later days. 

li. The Khfiiidakas- — The second part of the Vinaya 
Pitaka consists of the Khandakas (chapters) in two sections, 
the Maha-vagga (larger group), and the Kulla-vagga (leaser 
group). Each of these sections noTtiinally consists of ten 
Kbandnkas, To the lesser group, however, there are ap- 
pended a late list of (he famous ten points of organised Bud- 
dhiEtn, and an account ol the Councils of Rajagriha and 
Vaiaali, 3 So and 320 b.c. 

The aim of the Khandakas is to give '* a detailed and 
orderly account of the method of admitting aspirants into the 
Samgha " {local Order) of the Bhikkus. With this are 
^i?en accounts of the ceremony of the Uposaiha (the regular 
tneeting of the Order), of the obiiervances for the beginning 
atid end of the raJny season, of the tnatn points of discipline, 
and the regulations touchiog the medicine, food, houses, and 
daily life of the brethren. 

All these matters are treated as having been dealt wO^. 'o^ 
the Buddha, and have m accouut q^ tV? i;«c-OTo.%\ai.tvttf> fsafes^ 
which they were fir^t spo\(,en ot, atvaOnaft. Vi 'Oatro.. ^^ '^^ 
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cases these legeDds lead u[> to A liturgical formula by wbkh 
the rule wa» made. effectual. 

The greater part of the Maha-Vagga is probably very old, 
aUhougb later than the commentary on the Patimokka CDD- 
uioed in the Sutta-vibhanga. The historical settings are later 
additions. The elementGofthe liturgies must be variously dated. 

(a) 7j&£ M/1 ha-va^a CQaia.ias tta Khandakas (chapters), 
each divided into Bhanvaraa. Its subjects relate to the order 
of the ABSembly. 

The admission of candidates is dealt with in Khandaka i. 

Khandaka 2 treats of the Uposatha ceremony, but includes 
sectiDnA on the Dhamma(2}, the Patimokka (3-5), and certain 
matters of caHUiBtry (22-35). 

The foufteen divisiotis of Khandaka 3 consider the questioDE 
of residence during the rainy season,, and the many con- 
tingencies which might arise^ when the BhikkuB " entered 
upon Vasa" (went into retreat). At the end of Vasa the 
Pacarana (cereinony of confession) was held, and involved four 
servicee. The right and wrong w^ys of keeping Pavarana 
occupy the eighteen chapters of Kbao, 4. Sections on Food, 
Clothing, Seats, Vehicles, eic. (Khan. 5), and on Medictne 
(Khao. 6], follow. Khaudaka 7 treats of the Kathina 
ceremonies, observed when the Etnck ut dress tituffs for the 
brethren was consecrated and distributed. This matter of 
dress occupies the cbirty-two sections of Khandaka S. The 
Bhikkn migfat wear long robes, a mantle, a silk mamlct and 
use a fleecy counterpane at night. Hie wardrolie was, how- 
ever, liinited to three robea, a double watBt-ctorh, a single 
upper robe, and ati under garment. 

Khandaka 9 gives the law regarding the valid and invalid 
acts of the Samgha. Khandaka lo is concerned with «chism. 
fij Tht KuUa~i'agga. — The second section of the 
KhandaksK is the Kulla-vagga or lesser group of the rules of 
the order. It was one of the latest additions to the exiijtiag 
CaDOQ, 

It is distributed into ten kba.RdaV,i% of ia,tYin^ leogth. 
The Srst deals with discipline in the (oimft ol'^^Mi.* Vv" 
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Subordination (g-iz), Baniahm^Dt (13-17), Reconciliation 
(i8-2+),anid SuBpension (25-35)' '^^^ second and third 
treat of Probation and Pensote. The Settleiiierit of dispiitcB 
occujiies Khandaka -i-'"'*, and the daily life of the brethren 
is discussed in Khandaka. 5. The subject of houses and 
furniture takes up Khandaka 6. The question of dissen- 
sioilB }£ settled in J-, The three following chapters 8-10 con- 
cern the duties of the Bhikkus one to another, the possibility 
of exclusion from the Fadmukka ceremony, and the duties of 
Bhikkunis. 

Two Kh^mdakaE, having a.lE the appearance of being 
later appendices, are attached to the Kulla-vagga, They 
purport to gi-ve accounta of the Councils of Rajagriha and 
Vaisali, held, after the decease of Gautama, to collect and 
authoritatively seal the records of hia words and deeds. 

By a purely formal division both the Maha-vagga and the 
KuLla-vagga were distributed into portions suitable for fecita- 
tion. The Maha-vagga was separated into twenty-two parts. 
The Kulla-vagga was arranged in thirteen, Khandakas 
1-^ and r i being preserved intact. 

ill. The Parivsra Patha. — The third main section of 
the Vinaya Pical<a describes itself as the work of" Dipa after 
he had inquired here and there into the way followed by 
former teachers,^' The work is comparatively late (f. bx. 
z6o-2so). It ha.s little or no independent value, being 
practically an abstract from the Sutta vibhanga and the 
Khandakas. As a manual of instmctbn with mnemonic 
tables and puzzling queatiors it is not without interest, 

The Sutta Pitaka. 

The Sutta Pitaka or Basinet of Discourses was in existence 
before the end of the third century b.c,, and it;s various books 
were by that time looked upon as authorities for doctrine and 
order. 

Gautama's method of teaching was conve^sa.t.^a■^^'^'^ — ^^las- 
varioLs Suttas of this ?itaVa ate aii^'^Q^ei. vi -^^twivit 'ma 
method and words. Their &t7U,V»QVje^e\,\% -^t^-ftrawMcS. 
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systematic. They consist, fof the most patt, of jmssagea to 
be committed to memory. Everything is therefore sub- 
ordinated to this purpose-. There is a constani repetition 
of formulas^ passages sre grouped together under numberH, 
and mnemonic devices abound, so that a commentary was 
re^juired by later generations to make the method and meaaitig 
intelligible. 

The Five Nikayas or Collections are products of com- 
pilatioti. Some of the diacourGcs belong to a time after 
Gautama's death, crosB. references esisi, parts of one collection 
are referred to by name and chapter in another, ancient pieces 
are incorporated m iate discourses, etc. 

In the first two Nikayas the dialoguca stand in the order of 
diminishing length. These Stittas are among the most valu- 
able authorities on various points of religious and philosophical 
mqiment. They cover a great variety of syhjectB) '* are 
a!w;iys dignified and occasionally rts^e imo eloquence." 

/. The DIgha Nlkaya or Collection of Long diacoursee 
contains thirty-four Sutras, in which Gautama occupies the 
place of honour. The dialogues, etc., arc di.'^tributed into 
three groups ; The Silakhandavagga, The Mitbavagga, and 
The Patikavagga. 

i. The Silakhandavagga contains thirteen Suttas of which 
the firet, the Bramn Gala Sutta, b important. It deals wiih 
matter^' fundamental to Buddhist ethics and philosophy. Its 
sisty-two sections fall into three chapters. Chapter i, the 
Perfect Net, coniaicis a historical introduction, telling how 
Brahmadatta upheld Glutama against Suppiyz. The Buddha 
overhears the argumeot and introduces the Silas. 

The Silas, the moralities or commandments, is an ancient 
eihiciil tract containing originally eight silas or precepts laid 
down by Gamama. Two other commandments were added 
later and the ten rules became the moral law for the Order. 
They are : — 

One ihoald not destroy life. 

„ f, lake that which v, ftSt g,lWTi. 

f „ tay that whi«li it n&l ^i*'. 
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Oqc ibouLd not use intoxicating drinke. 
One should tFfrmin. from iLnhwful lexunt inteicouriE, 
„ not eat miBeasoaiLbk food at nighlt. 

„ j., wear yarJanils ar U5C perfurHea, 

„ „ iiic high or honourable scats ur couches. 

„ „ attCTjd upon dancing, singing, ur masquM. 

„ „ receive gold or silver. 

These rules formed part of the vow taken on admiasion to 
the Order, " I wiJl observe the Sila that forbids, ^ etc., etc. 

The ancicm tract embedded ia the Sil.akharidavagga was 
in three sectiops. The Ku|la Sila, nKort paragraphs in Ac- 
tailed expositioQ of Silas i-j, 5-10. The Majjhinm tiila, 
longer paragraphs expouEding Silas i, 7-10. And the 
Maha Sila, long paragraphs giving a list of abatinencfie from 
magic, propbeciea, ritual, the worship of gods, etc. This 
eectio'r sprang from a separate origin. 

The last part of the BraraagaJa Sutta (iS-j?) is devoted 
to positive moral teaching. 

Chapters 1 and 3 coolain discourses on speculative subjecia : 
inSfiitude, eternity, causation, etc. 

The subjectB of the remaining Suttas in this group are : — 
The fruits of a recluse's life; Pride of birth and its fall ; 
Characteristics of the true Hrahman ; The Wrong sacrifice 
and the Right ; The Aim of the Brethren ; In the Soul 
distinct ftom the body ; The naked ascetic ; A Theory of 
the Soul; On Conduct; CoDcenLrariuiL and imelEect; On 
the three wonders and the gods ; Some points in the ethics 
of teaching; On those who know the Three (Vedaa), 
(^cf. Dicihgtiet of th Buti^hii, Rhys Davids,] 

The liteiary form of the Suttas varies but little. The 
word^, "Thus have I heard" commence an introductory 
narrative which deacritxrs Gautania's pteaefice in Such and 
Buch a place with his disciples. Then some account of the 
situation, doubtc, hesitations, temptations, and circumstances 
of his interlocutor is given. The meeting of the two is 
pjclnred, and ihe Sutta proper begiusj usuall'j 'ji'J.tL tcroSt«iisa& 
and iaqalry from Gautama' a Viaivoi. TVsi i.iatt.\\B.t cK *we. 
Buddha is geoeially implied in OieWv (^■c^'Aoii^asi^''*^'^^'^' 
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Bented as winning the reaped, more frequently the allegiatlM, 
of the seeker. A brief circuniBtantial note forme the 
concluHiQD. 

ii. The M^havjigga contains the important Maha- 
pariaibbiina Suita, th.e book of the Great Decease, Some 
indelinite indications of its d.ite .ippe^ir in references >o refic 
worship (6''3-) and to the reign of an ideal king. TW book 
took its present form during the latter part of the fourth or the 
earlier years of the tbird century a.c. It is anonymous, and 
cannot be ascribed to the earliest circle of GauCama'B disciples. 
Many ot its sections recur in other parts of the Three 
Pitakaa. 

The Book of the Great Disease aims to give a detailed 
account of the events leading to and connected witt 
Gauiania*B death, and is saturated with the spirit ol reverent 
devotion. Chapter I. narrates how the Buddha journeyed to 
Ambakthika, Nalanda, Pataligama, speaking of right conduct, 
earnest contemptaiion, and intelligence, A legend of the 
founding of Patna interrupts the ^tory in which Gautama at 
length reaches the Ganges. Chapter 11. brings, him on his 
way to Kotigama, where he taught the Four Noble Truths, 
thence to Nadika and on to VaisaJi, During tbe rainy season 
he lay sick at Bclwa but continued hh te^iching, the tenor 
of whith may be gathered from the following : — 

" Whoever cithi-r now or after 1 am -Icait shaJI be a limp urllo thcm- 
(pIvu, Biitl a Ef fugi? unto tlienM'^lveii, j)nH sbnIS bniike tkeinselv^t to no 
external refuge, but hulillnE F;i9t tn the truth at theit lampi and hnUing 
faat to tbf Irutli ji« Ihtir tctii^c ihaW not look lo any uiie bcaiilc ihem- 
lelvBS, at ii ihvy . . , who thall read] lUe very topmait height." 

In Chapter III. is ao account of how Ananda's heart wac 
hardened ( i-6), and the story of the Buddha's temptation by 
Mara C7~9)' ^^ Mahavana he summariBed his teaching as 
dealing with the four earnest meditations, the fourfold 
Bimggte agatnst sin, the four roads to saintBhipt the five 
moral powers, the five organs of sjiiritual seneibility, the 
seven if'nds of wisdom, and the noble eightfold path. He 
o^fared bis impeodiag death in the wotii* ^^^'- — 
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My age ii now full ripe, my life dr^ws lo 3 clcje, 
I leave JDUt I dppait ri;l^lrig Qn n^yself ulfm^. 

Be «arnc!C thi:n, Q brethren, holy, full of thought. 
Be steadfast in resolvf, keep walcEi o'er your own hearts. 
Who wearies not, but linlda faac to fhU truth anJ law^ 
Sh?!l croj^ thia ^ga gf Ufe, shall ni^gke »ii esd of grief," 

Chapter IV. continues the narratiTC of hie trsYcls. 

Chapter V, anticipates the end with variouE legEnds. 
The sections 7-44 are interpolated. The narrative ii prob- 
ably taken up in 4S-+7j which tell how Ananda procJairaed 
the Bad news in the village. The people came togeiher 
(4S-51], and learned that true saintlineas ia not possible 
without the noble eightfold path (51-60). 

Tfl Chapter VI, the Buddha's closing admc^iittioris (1-9) 
and la&t words — 

"Decay ii irthtrent (a all tomponint things. 
Work out your own saLvitton wiih iHligenoe" (to^ 

are given. 

The account of his deceaee follows (11-13). Then 
come hymns of eulogy (14-18), EtoiicE of the sorrow af the 
diecipkif and the people (ig-2+), of the seven days' homage 
to the body (35-32), of building the funera! pile {33-3S)' 
of the disciplee* behavioiu (36-47), the burning (48-4;!), the 
seven days' homage to the ashea (50), and a relation of how 
the eight mounds for the remains were bulk (51-62). The 
filial section is a verse connected with the seven relies 
worshipped by devotecH. 

The Sulta is of great value as a connected record of one 
period of Gautama's ministry, and especially as reflecting 
the doctrine and ideals of Buddhisrm of a third or fourth 
generation, 

//. The MaJJhlma Nfkaya, or Collection of Shorter 
discourses, contains one hundred and fifty-nine Suctas, which 
in their various discussions "embody the whole of the 
Buddhist doctrine." It has not yet been translated into 
English aii a whole. 

Like those of the Di^ha ^VVi'^-a^ Wa i!LvniSi>a£w.ii. -ict 
fsuhioaed upon the orthodox modeV o^ ^-a^iiwa «. '^•^'\»'™k.**- 
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with introdactioDS lelating the circumstances under which 
the words were spoken, and cgncluding n^ut^i. 

A proportion of the Su Has deals with the burning question 
of caste. The Madhura Sutta (84) — which speaks of the 
Buddiia as dead — show& that caste is ineffective co eoeure 
Bucceiis in life,, to save the wicked from future puaishmetiL, 
to keep the good from future bliss, to protect evil-doers 
from the law, and 10 add dignity to the truly religioue, 
Ooe discourse ehowB that caste does not accord with natural 
facts (90), whilst yet another points out the unHCJentific 
character of caste distinctions. 

This question forma the subject of one of the few ttanslated 
Sutta:!,' the discouree with Asaalayana (93). Assalayaoat 
a youth of sixteen years, well-versed in the three vedas, U 
thrice urged by Brahmans to refute G-autama, who taught 
"the purity of the four castes," Thrice he replied, "The 
ascetic Gautama is teachiqg orthodox teaching, I am not 
able to reply on this matter-" 1 but met the Buddha never- 
thelea:^, and became a disciple. 

///. The Samyutta Nikaya contains five main groups 
ol Sutias, VIZ, : — The Sagarha-vagga^ The Nidana-vagga, 
The Khandhavara-vagga, The Salayatana-Tagga, aad The 
Mahavara-vagga. 

It haa not yet appeared in English translation. For the 
substance of the filth Smta of the third vagga^ cf. RhyB 
Davids, Butidhhm, p. 94. 

Iv. The AnguttafA NiHsya. — This Colleciion of 
miscellaneous discourses is the largest hook, in the Canon. 
A mnemonic verse gives the number of Suitas comprised 
within it as nine thousand hve hundred and fifty-BCVcn. 
This, however, is exaggeration. The eleven sections 
fnipatas) in the existing versions do not contain more than 
two thoutaod three hundred and fifty discourses. 

The Nikaya exists in three veraionB, the SinghalcBc, the 

Burmese, atid the Siamese, in all probaibility the fruits of one 

parent stock. They agcee for the most part in their subjects 
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aad fariD, and the variations are readily accounted for ae 
Ecribal errors and glosses. 

The extremely composlie character of ihia CoUection is 
tbown by the [iiimber of its parallel passages. Prof. E. 
Hardy eEtimatcE that neglecting *' minor variations and such 
ampLiticatiotiEi as are wanted in order to filJ up a higher 
numeral," tifty-four duttas are repeated twice, eight appear 
three times, and four occur four times, besides the block, 
Nipata IO'J^"='^, which occurs again in iq.!?!*-!?;. This re- 
petition, embraces the Gathas, oj" poetical pieces, of which many 
occur throughout the Nika.ya. Seven Gathas appear twice, 

" The nearer we draw to the eod of the work the mare 
tbe creative power shiiaka, and in tbe last Nipata hardly 
aoyching original is to be fouod," 

The general plan of the whole is, that the subjects dealt 
with in the discourses are arranged numerically, so chat in 
the first Nipata single things or matters viewed from a single 
aspect are dealt with^ in the second things in pairs or having 
a twofold relation, and so on. 

It is most prob:ible thaE such Ahhidhamma books aa the 
Dhamnia-Baogani and the PuggaJa are based upon the 
materia] of tlie Angnttara Nikaya, wtiich has not yet 
appeared in English.' 

V. The Khuffffsks Nikmym. — Most of the achools of 
Buddhism join the Khuddaka Nikaya (Mi^celtaneous Col- 
lection of Lesser works) to the Sutta Fttaka, The fifteen 
books ot this collection are eKtremely varied, and include 
material of very diverse historical value. In their present 
collected form they represent the religion of the laily in its 
successive stages. 

The collection contaiw the following works ; — 

i. The KhuiUttkii Pathtj, the lesser readings, a delightful and 
an authoritative book of nine chapters, of which three recur 
in the Sutia Nipata. Tlie importance of ihe&e readings is 
attested by the use of seven of them a,t the ceremony of Pirit, 

'Tor an exhavKi\e aaalyist, if. Dt, ■M-nTtW tSvCvoTi- "A 'Cv*. "^ *-■»-. 
. Paii Text Sdcieiy. 
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The nine chapters are distinguishec! aa four readings and 
five addresses. The first reading is n coQfe&sioa of faith, 
which, amoflg *' the Southern Buddhists, is the best known 
and commoneBt form of prayer/' 

" ] pLt my lTLi3t in Suddha. 
I put my truat in ttlc Law. 
I put ray truBl in ihe Churrh (or Oriler). 
Again I pui uiy imat, etc., etc., tic. 
Oate more „ i, etc, etc." 

The liecfiDd chapter contains the Ten La.ws or Abstin- 
ences for the priesthood, ie. from destroying, life, theft, 
ini^uityt lying, wine, eating at forbidden times, dancing, etc., 
beautifying the person, a large bed, receiving gold or silKer. 
The remaining readingB deal with the thirty-twi> constttueoL 
pa.rtB of the body, and t^ueationa for noviceH — ten c!aBfiiGc»- 
tions of technical terms. 

The fi»e Butras, or sermons, are excellent esamples of 
early Bmidhist teaching. The lirst, a discourse by Gautama, 
showe the sources of happinesB, The second, addressed to 
'^aSI B[jirit6 assembled, thuse of earth and those of air," is a. 
rhapsody on (he three jewck, the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Priesthood, The spirits of the departed form the subject of 
the third discourse. Then follows a parable of buried 
treasure that is useless, and of treasure— charity, piety, tem- 
perance, soiiernesfi — laid up in the heart. The ftnal sermon 
has fur its theme goodwill to all, or *' what should be done 
by him wlio is wise, in seeking his own good.'^ 

ii. Tlf Dhamma PaJu — ^perhaps the l>eBt-known book in 
the Cation^ia a coltectioti of four hundred and twenty-three 
verses, gatheied from the saying* of Gautama. More than 
half these verses hase been traced to their sources in other 
books. A few are not of Buddhist origin, but represent popu- 
lar proverbial philosophy as it was u^dapted to Buddhist ideas, 

The atithology contains the esfience of morality in the form 
afjfoeticsi aphonams. The commentaries connect many of 

renes with particular iocidentE in Gaatamii' 6 We., Wt the 
*i is of high lotcreet, e/eo apart, from ita iTiAftvoTis^ "^Oi.- 
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ground. It hae been separated into twenty-six chapters, of 
which the titles suHticieatly indicate t-beii contents in most 
caECG, f^'. : — On Earrestneas (2), Thoughts {3), The Fool 
(;), The Wise man (6), The Venerable (7), Evil (9}, 
Punifihmem (10), Old Age(i 1}, Self (12), The World (13), 
The Buddha (14), Happiness (15), Pleasure (16), Auger 
{i"). Impurity (iS), The Way (zo). The Downward 
Course (12)1 The Mendicant (ay), The Brahmana (26). 

iti. The Udana is a small work cotisis-tirg of seventy-seven 
solemn utterances of the Buddha, each set in a framework of 
narralive. It ia divided into eight sections. Although prob- 
ably gathered by a single editur, the stories come from many 
different aources, and are totd as reports. Each opens with 
the formula "Thus have I heard." 

Many traditions of the master's travels, visits, habits, and 
friends- are preserved. The stories vary in length and intereHt, 
Some are pure narrative, others are Eegendary. In a few 
cases long discuuiRes occur. 

Two " Utterances " (3', j"*) were protests against cruelty to 
animals. The narrative in 6^ is world furaous. It contains 
the " ancient " story t>f the blind man and the elephant, and 
IS directed against the various sects which contended for their 
own view of the world, the soul, and the Perfect one. 

The following " Utterances" are typical : — 

'< )te who chcriitieg the roriiikcn aod the uakaawn, who has i-ub- 
i\ae-\\ Klmsrlf, 
V/hu ttaniJs Arm in the truth} who bai deittroyei] rvil,and putawajf 

■id, 
'rh.u mail 1 cill Brahmana" (1*). 
" Hflppj' is ihat upright 3!\A [earned one who haa dCi jtoiKMions I 
Sec haw the man with jcinni^thing ii Croobled ; 
Hqw one man ii in liuniln|,'>^ Co anut^^r " (i^^)< 

{Thi UdaM, Mfljor-Gen. D. M.STaomc, C.B,) 

IT, The III f'utiaium contains similar material to that of 
The Udana. Its one hundred and twenty "SayitigRof the 
Blessed One" touch upon some of the deepest problema of 
human existence. 
Each of the " Sayings " is ^EeUtfei^s-j t^'tQ.^-M^'*.-.^*-"^*;^!^ 
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was it said by the BlcBeed One," and by a brief passage of 
circuniEtsDtiai ootes iateoded to supply a deGcriptioa ot the 
hisLorkal sitiiatiQii in wbich Lhe words were apoken. 
(The book is not available i:i an English traoslatioD.) 
¥. yVjiff Sulla Nipata, — The Suita Nipata is a collection 
of seventy-one converBations or discouraes gathered into five 
groups (vagga), atl being written in poetry. 

{a) The Uraga-vagga^ cootaining twelve diecour&eE. 
{&) The KuUa-vagga, „ fourteen ,, 

ill) The Maha-vagga, ,, twelve ,, 

(i/) The Aichaka-vaggar ,, sixteen ,, 
(«) The Parayaoa-sagga, „ seventeen „ in one 

poem, forming almost certainty an indcpepdent work. 

These Syttas contain ^ome rernoaniB of primUive Buddhism, 
along with much that grew about the origkal elemente, 
bringing them into harmony with later conceptiona, and 
monidiag them for devoiional or educational purposee. They 
are characterised by much repetition, one of the mnemonic 
deyicea of a well- organised system of instruction. 

The picture in the Suttas themselves is that of the early 
stages of Buddhist monasticiam. The doctrine corrertponds 
with that early period, as does also the general style of the 
larger part of the collectiotj. 

The dtecourBes embrace alraoat every subject of interest, 
and) with the exception of those in the Parayana.'V'agga, are 
quite miscelUneouE, 

(d) The Urasii-vag^i contains a parable of a enake 
sloughing its skin ss an emblem of a man divesting 
himself of all passion (i); 2 plea for the solitary life (3); 
discourses on true work (4.) ; and on the four classes of 
ascetics (5). The Buddha discusses with a. dieity gain and 
loss in the world (6) ; defines an outcast (7) ; and speaks in 
praise ot goodwill and a "boundless mind" (8). Two Yakkhas 
discuss, the Biiddlu'equiilitiesand consult him (9). ASuvak.! 
^aestiont! G^utsma, and is converted ( i o). There is the reticc- 
"Po o/sa anonymoLis disciple on the wonViVe&6T\e64Ci^t'tie tMTO3.& 
^'^jftt). The Vast discourse definee a tTu.e tWmVti at *a'j,t. 
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(A) Tht KuIIa-vagga opens with the address to spirits, 
concerning salvation ia the Buddha, the Law, the Order, 
fQUDid also in Che Ktuddafca patha (Sutra z). Then follow 
the Buddha's declaratioos, that a bad mind and bad deeds 
alooe deiiie a man {2) ; on true friendship (3) ; on the highest 
blessing (Khuddaka Patha, 5) (4). In discourse with Siiki- 
loma) it is said that all passions proceed from the body (5I. 
An exhortation to purity (6), is followed by remarks 
on tbe customs of the .ancient Brahm^nss (7) ; advice 
on choosing a good teacher (8) ; on how lo win the htghe&t 
good (g) ; and on zeal {10). RShula receives advice 
(11); Vangisa is answered concerning the fate of Nigro- 
dhaltappa (la). Then follow remarks on the right path 
(13); afld 00 the life of a Bhikku and the life of a house- 
holder ( I \). 

The ratute of the Suttas may be illustrated by one of the 
briefest — the Utthana-Autta jJKuila-vagga, lO). 

[, " Riie, lit up, wh^t 14 the uie uf your sleeping P 

To thirK who are tlirk, pl<rceil by the iiTfow anil luffeTlne, what 
iltcp IB there I 
I. "Rise, ait up, learn steadfajtly (or the aafce of peace. 

Let not the king sf d'^sth, km^u^ing you lo be iudoleiit, befool yon 

anil leacl you into hti pilWrr. 
J. " Conquer this ileiire which go'li ami men stand wishing for, and 
arc ilcpetirlent upon. 
Let DDt the moment past by you^ for thoi-e who have let the 
moment pan will grieve, when they hive Iicen consigneil' to 
hel], 
4, " Imlnlence is defilement, continued indolence is delileKiient. 

By csirnestncsj aoil knowledge let one pull out his arrow" 
(i.(. pain). 

Uithana-tuttn n taAtA, 

(c) Tti the Maha-vagga Gautama'a rebuke to King Bimbi- 
Bara (l) is followed by an account of the Bttddha'fl tempta- 
tations by NTara the evit spirit (j). They are discourses on 
language (3), on offering oblations [4), on those who are 
worthy of otTerings (5). Sabhiya has all his questions an- 
swered f6J, Sala, with three hutidtcd foV^ctvH'ess.., Ss, twii.- 
terted (^). The brevity of life su^^\\&b i Oci^wyet '^. 'Vt«s» 
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come Bpeeche? concerning the true Brabmans (9), and the 
puniebnieDt of backbiters in bell (loj. The joy of the gods 
at the Buddha's birth is recounted ( 1 J ) ; and the sources of 
suffering are enumerated (12). 

(d) The Atshaka-vagga opens with a series of pracicical 
speeches. Avoid sensuality (1). Let none cleave to exist- 
ence and pleasure (2). The Sage is independent of men's 
judgment [3). The true wisdom is the conquest of sin (4). 
Do not enter into (ihii osophicul dispute (;). The fruit of 
selfishness is grief and avarice (6). Sexual intercourse should 
be shunned by the Sage (7). Disputation does not purify (8). 
An account of Gautama's refusal of the daughter of Magan- 
diya is given fg). A calm sage ie defined ^ Iq), The 
origin of contentions is in '* dear " things (i j), DisputiTig 
philosophers are uofavourably described (12), ihey do 00c 
lead men to purity [t'i)- The way to liliss is shown (i+), 
thea:ccDinptiGhed siigedeiined (15), the method of a Bhikku's 
life deuiled (16). 

{e) The Pamyana-vasga containB sixteen chapters of ques- 
tion s, together with an imroduclory chapter giving their 
rahon d'etre, and a concluding section of comment. Ench 
of the sixteen chapters bears the name of one of the di&ciplefl 
sent fo the Buddha by Bavari, who had been cursed by a 
Erahmana for refusing him a loan. 

Gautama answered all the interrogations satisfactorily. 
Probably some later editor (or editors) added the twofold 
appendix, giving the circumstances with editorial comments, 

vi. The Fimana I'aHha is a late poem, deficient in literary 
qiialitieB, and composed for the " most part according to set 
pattern, consisting of legends relating to future life in the 
Celestial maiisioDs." 

vii. The Fttn-f'titihtt cb?ely reaemblee the foregoing 
work in character, formality and date, lis subject is the 
disembodied spirits. 

yjJJ. 27jr Therd-Gatha, 01 Songs of the Elders (brethren 
t>f TJie Order), contaioa poems aactibed %a a hundred and 
^even of the diBciple^ who were aUve dMvn^ Ga\iUTOaL' * V\*it- 
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time. Each tif the songs is furnsGhed with a commEDtary 
giving some account of the reputed author. 

The poems are also explained by storieB relating to their 
verses, A eomparison shows that Bixtcen verses of the 
Thera-gatha and rhe Dhamtnapada are either identical or 
similar, (Cf. Ci-uilijatio>i of Ind'uj, pp. 47-4B, in this series). 

ix. Ttt Theri-GiitLi. — A similar aong-book, conTaining 
fieveoty-three poems, attributed to fifty-seven Sisters who ht- 
loDged to the Order during Gautama's lifetime. The plan 
of the book \s similar to that of the Thera-gatha— the hymns 
are accomp^Lnied by a conjm^ntary which conceriiB th? authoress 
and the details of her works. 

*' A good many of the Theri-gathaa are beauiifu! in form, 
and not a few give evidence of the high meotal culture" of 
the singers. 

No English translation has been published. (For the 
Commentary, see Proceedings of the Orienial Congress of 
1892^ published in 1S94, vol. i. pp. ^44-^91). 

s. The Jataias. — The collection commonly called by this 
title ia properly eniitled The Commentary on The .latakas. 
It is the work of an unknown author of the fifth century b.c., 
who arranged acd expounded a mass of material which had 
accumulated during many geueratiODS. Tt is a collection of 
"fabicB, fairy-tales, riddles, puzzlcB, legends, judgments, 
Btiperstilions and mythoJogical fragmentSt" which are strung 
together on the supposition that the Buddha in one of his 
previous incarnations was the hero of the stoiy. 

In each of the pieces is a saying in verse attribuied to 
Gautama. These verses only belong to the Canon proper. 
They are productions of the Middle Country, prior to b.c. 
300. It is prijctically certain, however, that they never 
formed a distinct collection, and have never been transmitted 
apart from the stories. 

There are five hundred and fifty-seven stories in the work. 
The earlieat strata is of folk-tales pure and simple, taken ot(« 
"bodily from the folk-lore of t5onVi \&6!va.r "Wea ^LCTOfc^ 
foBger stories, "some of them as \oi\?,aaa-«vcACTti-Wi^'^*«i**~ 
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A developed BuddhiBm took oyer these popular elements, and 
add'Cd the verses attrlbuced to Qa.utama. Later hands added 
iatroductory narratives and passages of exposition. Finally 
tbe Ceyloneae (?) author arranged the whole in «s present sbapC; 
adding a geacra) prologue. 
The plan is therefore : — 

i, A long general Imr&duction, 
ii. The Stories, normally arranged: — 

(a) a narrative giving the occasion on which the 

Btory was told. 
(&) the story of the present, introducing the Jataka 

proper, 
(r) the story of the past, the rca[ Birth story, the 

oldest element, 
(d\ the identi^cation, the verse spoken by Gaataniai 
(c) an eKplan^fjon of the verse. 
(/) an explanation of the connection between the 
peraoDs Epoken of in (a) and the character! 

in (i) and (i). 

The collection is divided into twenty-two Nipatas, on the 
assumption that the litoricE in the first division are those id 
which one verse occurs, in the second division twoversesj etc. 
This arrangement is quite arbitrary. The same .lataka ii 
repeated indifferent books, with varying numbers ofTerftes, 
Some Jatakaa are really clusters of a.iorie8. Mere reference! 
to tales eiaewherc are counted as Jatakas in some of the diTi- 
Bions, When critically analysed the work is seen to gatbel 
gp some "two or three thousand indejwndent tales, fables, 
, anecdotes," etc. 

Tradition points to the monastery at Jetavana aa the placf 

where four hundred and ten of the stories were recited. Then 

come VeJniana with forty-nine, Savatthi with six, and othe* 

stopping places in the course of Gautama's wanderings with 

lesser numbers, f.g. Rajagaha five, Vaisalifour, Kusa two, etc. 

According to a list drawn up under Spencer Hardy'i 

dfrffcuaa (ef. Manuaf, p. too) tVie Bodml— ^c ^'o.i.iV.a, vh 

a previous incarnuion — appears m t^ie 3ataV.aA aa an «.ce«f 
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53, limeB, a. king 58, a tree god 43, a teacher i6, a couriier 
2^, a brahman 24, 3 king's son 2^, a nobleman 113, a learned 
m3P 22, Sakka 10, 3 monkey 18, a merchant tj, a man of 
property 12, a deer 1 1, a lipn 10, a wild duck S, a snipe fi, 
an elephant 6, a cock 5, a sla^e 5, an eagle 5, a horse 4, a 
bull 4, Brahma 4, a peacock 4, a serpent 4, a potter 3, an 
outcast 3, an iguana 3^ a fish 2, an 'elppliant-drive: 2, a rat 2, 
a jacka.! t, a crow z, woodpecker 2, a thief 2, a. pig 2, and 
DDce each as a dog, a. curer of snake bites, a gambler, k mason, 
a smith, a devil-dancer, a student, a !iilvert>Tnith, a carpenter, 
a water-fowl, a ffog, a hare, a kite, a jungk-cock, and s 
fairy. 

Tfx General lairsJuetiea (the Nidana Katha.) confliatB oi 
a brief preface and three lengthy Bctttons. The preface 
(vT. 1-1 1 ) i& to the eflect that 

"' The Apamsta ami olhsr births which Jii times gone by were rscountcri 
. . , liy the great illuaiTioHi sage , . . w«re akl coUeeUd togeiherand 
added to the ciiiioti of the Scripture . . . and refaearsfd . . , uni]erthE 
namt ai The Jaitakas-. ... I pri>[:re<I to trcite a CDmincnFary upi>n 
thii Jatalta ■ ■ . baned upon the metharl of etpnsltlDH current among^ 
the inmates o( the Great Motia9l«i7. ■ - . May all gooJ men lend jne 
thcif favourable fltlcHtion while I sptik," 

Then follow three sections, of which the first deals with 
The Distant Epoch, i.r. from the time when the Bodisat, 
sitting at feet of Dipankdta, resolsed to bccume a Buddha, 
to the time of his re-birth in the Tusita heaven. This con- 
tains fhe story of Sumedha— 3 part of the Buddliavamsa — with 
notes by the .laiaks editor, and givee a list of the twenty-four 
Buddhas after the Dipankara Buddha. These, with the 
enumeration of the Buddha's perfections (vv. 253-2G9)are 
also based upon the Buddha vamsai and explaioeii by editorial 
oocee, concluding — 

"Thui should be undentooij tht Diataat Epoch." 



The Intermediate Epoch concerns the time which trans- 
pired from tie Bodisat's leaving, vW T'A&\VaWvJCTt,"as^''*«. 
attained omniscience on the thcone oi Vo.o%jiV4.flt. 
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TbeBe matters arc Tepcated, with fulncs* of detail 
the Buddhavamsa (2^0-278). 

The Last Epoch, correspooding with the Buddhavamsa 
(278-29S), covers the period of liuddha'a seven days' bliss 
in the joy of Nirvana, the beginning of his work, and the 
progresE of his ministry until the day on which Anaiba 
PJndika presented a raonaatery 10 the members of the Order. 

"This is ihc Prorimatc Epochs 
Now "."c will Wll ihe stories of ill hia birth*." 

Tie Storki themselves are of the utmost variety, and of 
every posaibje shade of interest. lo not a few it is poseible 
to read the originals ^ii fabtcs and folks-talcfr universally H 
known, in one shape or another, throughout Europe. ^ 

Some idea of their variety may be suggested by a selection 
of titles. Holding the Truth, The Story of Chullaka the 
Treasurer. On mie divinity. The Happy life. The Banyan 
Deer. The greedy Antelope. The cunning Deer. The ■ 
Wind. On ofTermg food to the dead. The Monkeys and I 
the Demon. The Dog who turned preacher. The Hor»e 
at the ford. The Ox who envied the Pig. The dancing 
Peacock. The Asa in the Lion's skin. How a Woman 
requites love. The Hermit and the serpent kin^. The 
Jackal and the Crow, 

The form of the tales will be aeen in the following epitome! 
of the fifth Jataka. " The Measure of Rice." The story 
of the present : — 

" One day a preat uproar iroK id the eilia^Taom of the monaitery. 

Thc^ Badiitia having Ktii to inquire the nitron Icaincrl (hit Dablia 
Miilb, whne office 11 wai to lUatritmlt 1p fnch pcrso^n lift purlipn of 
riue. had g'^fn great c|i»saci»CactioTi, by hia ijiethoil of itiilributioa, 
h-^xMt ihr rjinturbarHce, 

"The Buildlia ordrreil Dabhs Mulla lo come before him, ditmiiwil 
him from his firploymefltf and then reUtetl ih* Taarlurttle Jatiki.. 

The gtory of the past — 

"/o dfyi of oid a certain fooliih officer, whoic duly il wii lo fix & 
^/uc upoa everything, Wai tempted by 1 Vibe to waWt (.he city of 
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flf which he was rtiBftiisiejl u^tth riiigraM, anri in hia room a wilt 
minitter visk appointed, whone valuatiom were alwAyi fair and c-quitflble. 
" The Buililha in a former state of cKiitencc was that oflicct. " 

As a general rule the birth storiea — lie stories of the past 
— -are fresh, simple, and original ; the stories of the present^ 
Ofl the other hand^ are fHOtt or less Conveatioiial and elaborate. 
These iDtroductory stories are entirely untriiBt worthy. The 
same introduction is made (o serve as preface for totally 
diverfrc Jat^kas. 

The Idea tih cation B, which in some Qa.beB contain verses 
pointing the moral of the story, are tb« words of the fiuddha 
ae distinguished from the Bodisat, to whom the aocient ver^ea 
embedded in the Jatakas are attributed. 

The whole collection "forms the mo-st retiabSe, the niOBt 
complete, and the most ancient collection of folk-lore now 
extant in any literature in the world." 

K\. Tie Nidd^sn occupies a unique poaition in the Canon„ 
It is the only commeRtary, occupying canonical rank, sepa- 
rated from the texts it expounds. It is attributed to 
Saripuita, a very distinguished personal disciple of the 
Buddha. 

Niddesa may be defined aa deposition in contradistinction 
to uddeea— exposition. It is "analytical question and 
answer on the details of expository statement." 

The- subject of its interpretations is. part of the Sutta 
Nipata, which did not exist in its present form when this 
commentary was composed. 

It has not yet been translated into Eoglish. 

xii. The Pathsmbhidii is another uniranslaled book. It 
contains or expounds the four Patisambhidas or *'■ wisdoms," 
viz,, "the realisation of the sense, the appreciation of the 
deep religions teaching contained in the word, the power of 
intuitive judgment, and the power of correct and ready 
expoeitioD," 

xiii. The Apadana^ also untranslated, consists ot stot\ts. 
relating to the lives of the Bu.ddUas -wVq ^^cte&.fi. ^^i^^^"^- 
These tales are in most cases ot T.\lC aawvt 'l.-j^ "^^ ■^ipjjsK.-sJwv-Si 
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form the " storicB of the present," introducing the birth 
stories of the Jataka Book. 

xiv. The Budzihavamta — the history of all iht Buddhas^ — 
gives, as its name impliesj the story of the twenty-four 
Buddhas who preceded Gautama, After .1 metrical version 
of the hifiwry of Sumedha, in two hundred and nifiety-eight 
veraes, it enumerates Gautama's forerunners. 

"So the mcji perfect in evcrj part, anrf deolincd to Buildhahocl, 
Traverse th« long road, through lhouiin<l9 oT million* oi ages." 

These histories are given as a background on which the 
character of Gautamai the Buddta, might be displayed during, 
the ages prior to his appearing on eanh. 

The BuddhavamEa thuG supplies the material not only for 
the Introduction xq the Jataka, but also for twenty-four birth 
stories concerned with the previous Buddhas, for thirty-four 
which illustrate the fiuddha'a perfections, as well as a few 
iso!a.ted ones. 

It IB not yet translated into EngliBh. The following 
quotation (Rhys Davids, Hxhbert Lect.,yip. 190-191) fihows 
its Btyle :^ 

"As a clod, cjiE up in the air^ Hiith lurcly fall to itic gruuncli 
So lurEly endurelh ihe M.ord of the glorioui Buddhas for svei. 
As the deicti of aLL things that have life is cerMin iQ'i nisre, 
5i» sufely enHureth the word of (he glorious Buddhas for ever. 
Ai, when ni^ht to iti enil faath come:, the stin tbalt certainly riw, 
So sticely eniluKth the wqciI af (he ^Lorioui 6u(ldh,aa Ibr ever. 
As the toar of ihc lion ia sure, when in miirn he halh left hin Uir, 
So sureljj endurelh [he word of thr gloTl-om Buridhni for ever." 

XV. Thf Cariya Pitjita, one of the latest additions to the 
CanoTi, is an incomplete fragnient, containing three chapters 
of short mnemonic verse,*, the work of an unknown author 
of the fourth century b,c, 

A tradition current among the Northern Buddhists saya 

that Asvagosha, a famous teacher, began to collect and put 

into verse stories illustrative of the Ten Perfections of the 

Buddha. Mis defilre was to ^ive ten stories for each one of 

the ten perfections, but death ended Vvie \ii\»ut« -sV-eftVeV^d 

vergfffed oniy ihirty hozka. 
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The Cariya Pitalta gives colour to the legetid. It contains 
three chapters of which the firfit and second each contaitiB 
ten, ami the ihu-d fifteeo stories of the lives io which the 
Buddha had acquired the last eight perfections. 

The ten Perfections were Generosity, Goodness, Re- 
nunciationj Wisdom, Firnine^a, Patience, Truth, Resolution, 
Kindness, Equanimity. 

The thirty-fipe stgrjea are ihirty-five of the oldest Jatakas 
taken, in all probability, from the Boarcee of the existing 
Jataka text. 

Book i. shows when, and in what Births, Gautama had 
ac()uired Generosity. 

Book ii. shows when, and in what Births, he attained 
Coodnea^. 

Book iii., which is fragmentary, deals with the other eight 
Perfections. 

///. The Abhldhamma PItaka.— The Third Section 
of the CanOn may be described as the philosophic or meta- 
physical portion. Various explanations of the geiieral titte 
have been offered, but the word is unique. 

Mr A. C. Taylor (J,R.A.S., l8g+, p- 56') sums the dia- 
cusaign up most satisfactorily in the words; "■ The outcome 
would seem to be that the differencie between the Suttas and 
the Abhldhamma is not one of subject matter but of treatment, 
and that the Abhidhamma may be coriMdcred, in a certain 
sense, an the complement and expansion of the Suttas . . . 
to a certain extent, systematising their acattered utterances " 

The Abhidhamma Pitaka contains the following works — 
the order and descriptions are given in the Questions of King 
Milinda, a popular uncanooical book. (Cf. S.B.E., vol. 
3CXKV. page 21.) 

i. The Dhamma Sangani, with its great divisions into 
good, had, and indifferent cjualities, and its Bub- 
dtvisions into couplets and triplets. 
The Vibhanga, with its eighteen clvajjVKS-iiy 'at- 
ginning with the booV qu X\il^ tawsavaiM*. -^ws^c^s* 
of being. 
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iti. The Dhatu Katha, with ju foucteen boofcs, 
beginning with that od com pens atioo and non- 
conn, pen sati on, 
iv. The Puggata Pannatti, with its six divUionB 
into discriminatiQn of the vaiiouB qoDStittient 
el^incms, ot the various senses, and of the pro- 
perties they apprehend. 
V. The Katha^ Vatthur with its one Cbousaod 
sectionB, Gve hundred gn as many poiotB of our 
viewB, and Bve hundred on as many of our opponents' 
views, 
vt. The Yamaka, with its ten. divisionB into cora- 
plementary propositions as to origina, coDBticuent 
elements, etc. 
vti. The Patthana, wilh tts IwenCy-four chapters on 
the reason of dausei, of ideas, etc. 
i. The Dhamma Sangani most probably belongs to the 
fourth century B.C. It gathers up, in the form of a catechism, 
the substance of Buddhist teaching concerning sensation, and 
in its c^uestjons and replies giv^s a very sear<^hing and com- 
plere analysie^ of psychological ethics from the standpoint of 
Buddha's phiilosophy. 

It is separated into Three Books and a supplement, through 
each of which the deductive method is minutely carried out, 
ID Guch a way as to give the various warda and ideas used in 
the works of the Sutta Pitaka a place in a systematic 
psychology, ■" Its real title literalJy translated is Com- 
I pendium of States (or Phenomena), It is not a treatise but 
H a manual or text-book. Its subject is ethics. Its method ia 
V in great part an analysii) of the pmychologicnl and psycho- 
physical data of ethics,"' [Cf. Mrs Rhys Davids, A 
^ Buildhist Miinuai of Piycho/ogkal Ethiei oj the Fourth Cfnlary 
■ Jt.c) 

^ Book i, The Genesis of Thoughts, contains three parts. 

TVit^ rfi-e chapters of Part i, deal with good states of coo- 
act'ousaess tinder the respective categocicB oi xVic «i\^Vt miVft 
'/'/>ea Qf thought relating to the fieoauouB uGV^eiae, Vv-V '^QoiXo, 
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rektian to the uaiTerses of foim aad of ihe ft^rmtess, with de< 
greesofefCcai^y in good rcUtiog to the three realms, and with 
thoughts engaged upon the higher ideal (the four paths). 

The character and method may be realised from the 
following :— 

^JuKiffBn r. — " Which are the itatei thai are gooil J " 

^nnurr, — "Wh-pn a good tliDogbt pnncerning ihe leniuout onivene 
hag arisen, ^vhich is accompanicij by hdpj^idi^ti and iHocUteil 
with knowicdsc, and has at iti ohjcLL a li^bt, a lountl, a imcU, a 
C3«te, 3 talicfa, 1 at^ilE, or what not, there ihere La contact, feeling^, 
perception, etc., etc. (with an enumeration ai 66 iLatea], Now 
ihcse^or Whntcvcr other incorpurral, [asDallj' induced it^tn 
there are on that accasion — these are itatei thai are good." 

^t>mn z. — "What on that ueciBTCia ia ctHitacti" 

jfnnxf. — "The eontact which an that occasion is touching, ttj* 
being biaught ititn cootsci, the alate lof hiving been biought into 
touch with, thi> i* the contai;t chat there theq is," 

^ktsiim 3. — "What on. that occasion ia fcelingi" etc., clc, tbrougli 
J7 qa«:Stioiii, 

" Here cndl the Hclimitatidn of terms." 

" End of the Firit Portion for Recitaclon." 

The Second Pa.rt deals with had itMct oFcansciouaoedS in 
one chapter on the twelve ba-d thoughts, 

The Third Part, which treats of the mtcrmediate states of 
CORHciousneBfi is in two chapters, the (irst is on -effect or rrault, 
good and bad, the second on action -thoughts. 

Book 3 is on Form. It consistB of an introduction, and 
ekveu cJnapters, which deal reBpectively with the exposition 
of form under single, dual, etc., up to elevrn-fold aspects. 
Its questiona are an positive terms and their opposites, giving 
a Bub-deTelopmenc of the three main questions of Book i, 
viz.. What are the atatca that are good ? What are the 
states that arc bad ? What are the states that are Jndcter- 
mina,ce ? 

Book 3, the diTisioQ entitled, " Elimioaiion" has "no 
evident ground of logic or method" of arrangement. Its first 
Part K a collection o( groups of t^uciUons o^ \m\qm& «\-<6iA.f^^ 
viz.t The group on tripleta ; ihe yoiJ^ ■ou fKosK. ■■, *w -SapK^. 
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intermediate sets of pairs; th* intoxicant group; the groups 
of the fcttera., etc. 

Part I, *' The SuttaTita Pairs of Terms," conniats ofthtrty- 
fleveo pairs of questiona (12^6-11,66), wbich ate misceU 
kneouG Id character aad not always logicdly oppoaed. 

iTinnediateJy following the text is a SuppleilleDt of two 
hundred iind thirty q^uestioas and answers. The questions 
are taken verbatim from Book i, and in (be same order, 
liuT the croBK-questioDitigs on the detaih of the lists of terms 
are omitted, L^ler influences have been at worl^ on the 
answers, which are expressed mgre tersely and in somewhat 
different (aoguage. The philosophy &f '* States" had become 
settled when the nuppfement was compileii, 

Throughout the work, the various titles folhtii the chapters 
to which they belong. 

ii. 7%e Ffihanga. \ are not available for the English 

iii. Tht Dhdtu Kiith/i, j reader. 

iv. Tht! Puggiii/t-Pdanaui ia a short tract of about ten 
thousand words, dealing M^ith moral discrimination (pannatti) 
in respect of people. It is described in the Question* of 
Milinda (S.B.E., vol. xxitv. p. z l, ter page 70J, but the 
desci iption does not agree with the existing text. 

In its. first division the book enumerates six different sorts 
of distinctions in individuals. Five paragraphs gnly are de- 
voted to five of these distinctions, the temainder of the work 
enters into detail concerning the sixth. 

V. The Katha yaithity the Account of Opinions, is :i boot 
of controversial apolagctics, belonging to 250 B.C. Tradi- 
tion ascribed the work to Tissa, the son of Moggali (third 
century n.c) Later commentators interpreted the tradition 
by a legend which gave Gautama credit for the plan of the 
book. 

The aim of the work is to controvert the heresies of the 
Hinaysna (the collective title for the seventeen schools of 
o/iiaitirt which ^rcw Up between Buddha and Asoka], and by 

appeal to the authoritative itandatda of the faith — the 
iiakua — to prove tb^ orthodoxy of t-U? TKctaiiaiTOft. 




BUDDHISM 

With this object in view, it treats such questions aa :- 
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*' Whsliher in ihs higheit and cruest sense of the word tb<re Mtl be 
laid CO be «a in-dividunl ie. a. loul ? " (chap, i^, 

"Whether the tvc of flesh can, Shtough otfcngth of the truth, grow 
into a divine eye ?" ( 5?). 

<* Whether I he realiiaCion of ArahaCihip includes ihe fruiti of Ebe three 
lower patha ? *' (4'^). 

"Whether knowledge of hia eraancipBtian alone makes a man an 
Arahat?" (5'). 

" Whether space is self-eiicrenl ? " [6''). 

"Whether an AruLat cao he dioughtl«8 or guilty of an offence?" 

c Whether 'breaking the fetters ^ conatitutea Arahatihip, and whelher 
initglic into Arahaliblp auffi-cei- la break, the fettere ?'' (10') > 

vi. '/'he Tamnka, The Pairs, '^ arenotavailabte 

vii. Ttye Piitthiinti, TKe Book of Origins J in ITiiglish. 



CHAPTER III 
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THE SACRED LITERATURE OP PARSIISM 

The Scriptures of Paraiisra, the religion otherwise kaown as 
Magifim, Mazdeism, ZaiathuBtrianiam, Fire-worship, etc., 
are contained in The Avesta. The commoner title Zend- 
Avesta h.ts arisen ctirough a mistaken conjunction of Avesca, 
the sacred text, with the Zend (interpretation), the name of 
the traaslatioa and exposition of the text in the Pahlavi dialect. 

We possess id The Avesta the remn.ints of a wrecked 
literature, A consensus of Greek, Armenian, and Arabic 
authorities, points to the existence at odc time of twenty- 
nine NosVs, or booke, written during the fourth to seventh 
centuries &.c. 

Th« preservation of the CKiBtiiig ParGee Caaoii was due to 
the devocion of priestB (Magiaos) and their royal patrons. 

King Vulogestis is reputed to have begun the task of 
coJlecling Zoroaster's works. He was succeeded by Arde- 
shir and Sh:irpar I., who carried on his labours. The 
authoritative Canon was brought to completioti during the 
reign of Sharpar II. {309-380 a.d.) 

By the belp of this fragmentary literature, we come into 
contact with the second era of Aryan belief, i.^. after it had 
begun to fee! Semitic influences. 

Th« Avesta. 

The ATcsta, properly fio-ca!led, cohbism of: — 

The Gathas. 

The Yasna. 

The Vispcrad. 

The Veodidad, 
W/th these books, however, The Younger, or Smaller, 1 
i-fu/e, A.vcb!x is canatiicslly 3S[iociated,aTid n «st?«nied asi 
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The Two Sirozahs. 

The Yaete. 

The Five Nyayis. 

The Five Gah. 

The Three Afrigans, 
Tradittoodly The Avesu is supposed lo have contained 
twenty-nine Nosks, or books, given in direct revelation by 
Ormuzd to Zoroasrer. They were delivered by the prophet 
to King Gamasp, from whose hands they passed lo Adarbad 
Mahaspand, under whose protection they were reatored lo 
their original purity in 325-^320 b,c. The period in which 
Zoroaster is presmned to have lived is variously estimated 
between lOCO-y^O b.c, 

Probably ng part of The Avesta is of later date than the 
fourth century e.c. 

The Gathas. 

There are five collections of Gathas, comprising seventeen 
pieces compo&ed in early Aryan metres. These are the oldest 
and holiest part of the Avesta, They belong to the Yasna, 
in which they stand in clusters. Five Gathas (Yasna, 28-52) 
are ascribed to Zoroaster himself. But as a whole, they 
represeat the laboufe of hia more immediate followers. 

The background of the Gathas is contest. The Daeva 
worshipper* were in organised hostility to the Mazdeaos, who 
were subjected to rapine. Violent encounters look place. 
The enemy wa,8 often on tte verge of victory. But the tone 
of praise which permeateG the GathaG, shows that even in 
Gathic time-B. the new faith was 00 the whole succeeEfiil. 

The movement of thought is cleax. The faithful — re- 
referred to as The Kine — lamenttheir condition. Zoroaster 
as the messenger of Ahura Mazda and the Righteous Order 
comes to their relief. The movement towards peace goes on, 
and serviccH and ceremonial possible only in a comparatively 
iettled community are eEtablished. 

I. The Oatha ^Aunavaltl (^ i&m^ I'fe-^fc:^, -y^ ':.'^^ 
fccecgiuse its metre reafmbUs that qS. ti\c \vmftfcS;\W.^'i i^^e^'i'c^fcMM^ 
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Aliun^vairya rormula, is written in staazas of three sixteen- 

syllabled. lines. Its firat five pieces are attributed to- Zgroaslei 
himself. The prophet offers a prayer for grace ; — 

" Wilh venctation fur this gracioua help, O Ma7:daj ani Bttrichirie 
forth my hands, I pray for the first of ih)" Bountiful Spirit. 

'' I hiiplorr from lliec tbe imiiifriilaudlii^ of thy Benevglent Mind, in 
order thai [ may propiiiatE the Soul of the JCine." 

Then follows The Wail of the Kine (i()), prompted by 
distresB nnd assault, nnd answered by the divine righteousness, 
3.t whose bidding Zoyoaslrer uiidertootL tii* task ot champion- 
ing the oppressed. He taught them the fundamenlal doctrine 
of duAlisni in itB simplicicy. 

"The primEvnl spirits, who at a. pair ^nd indeptnileTit \a action, 
have Uetn famed (uf old). 

" They two (are) s bctfcr and a worse, as Co thought, a-a i-a word, as 
10 deed" fjQJ). 

The progress of the new cause is sung in confidence, 
" piety chose the husbandman as a holy master," " never shall 
the thieving nomad share the good creed "(31). Hymns of 
praise reflect the assurance of success. 

" For these gifts. Immortality, the Righteous Orilcr, (he- Kingdani of I 

Well-beiiig, wliich ihou. Aliitrp Ma^dai hast giucn, 

Gifli dhall bf olFeired la ihtt ia recurn. ; 

Unto thee will we oIFct the meat oFFcring with selF-humblioif] 

prsiBe" (34). 

//. The Oatha Ustavalti (Yasna, 41-46), contains] 
four hymns which rellcct the struggles of Zoroaster before 
he attained unquestioned supremacy. The new doctrine was 
fi>r all who believed that the prophet's honour might be 
shared by every willing soul (43). Ahura Mazda's greatness I 
is thus extolled. (44) : — 

" How may one praise Bright ? 
Hijw may one itrvc the Supreme i 
Who iva» the fint Father o\ the Rightcon* Order, 
Who gave the lun and stars their wiy, shwc theef 
Who Mtahliihed that wlier<by the moon waxes nnJ winei I 
Who from bcntnth auita.ins the eitlh i.ni the claudi J " 

TAe aejct hymn shows that dualistD e&m* va i.^« V-om^ 
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consciQu&ness. " Neither our thoughts, no: commaod», nor 
our understandings, nor our beliefs, nor our deeds, nor our 
cDDScienccE, nor our eouIe, arc at one " (4$). Then follows a 
hymn in which sutfering for the good cause is made the 
subject of pathetic, hojieful prayer (46), 

I//. The Qatha Spenta Malnyu {Yasna, 47-50), re- 
flects the prevalence of discresiful strife, during which the 
faith of Mazdeism did not want for chanijjiona, 
■ Believers were indebted to the bounttfulnesB of Ahum for 
'CTpry blessing (47)» and in their anticipation of struggle they 
naturally turned in prayer to the gracious giver : — 
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" Let the ^oD'l Icing rule ue. 
Let not the evil raonarchs govern at. 
Let tb? wralh ileninn of rapine he cast, out, 
SmFtr ye agaiiiB( the enviPHP " (48)- 



The hymn (49)1 recording the people's tribute of praise to 
their chan^jiions, falls into two sections. Its last verse be- 
longs to the next hymn, which consists of prayer and thanlCB- 
giving. It is not unlikely that these fragments, ofigioally 
separate, dealt with diverse subjects. 

iv. The Gatha Vohu Khshathrem (Yasna, $t),h a 
single piece containing a decfaranon of passionate devotion to 
Ahura Mazda, and a searching inquiry into the sincerity and 
loyalty of those whn accounted thcmsclv'es upright) and lilted 

L^'for the great cause," 

f V. The Gatha Vahtsta Istls (Yasna, 53), relates to 
the marriage of the prophet's daughter. It is a marriage 
hymn deeply tinged with politico- religious sentiment, aiid of 
laore dramatic arrasgemenc than either of the earlier Gathas. 

■ The Yasna. ^| 

I The Gathae form the nucleus of The Yasna. a hetero- ^ 
gencous ■collection of players prepared at various times to be ' 
offered during the sacrilice, and also for consecrating the 
water, the bundSe of bprinkUng Wv^'h ^x\i'e \i^4\w,«>3i>\-. "^ 
h3oma fflomaj, the cakes, etc. TW ^ie^tnX'j-v*^ w.w.vs^' 
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GorreBpond with the number of the BeaeoQB occupied in the 
creation of the worldH. 

Three main strau are discingui&hable: — 

K The Five Gathas. 

z. Tl\e Seven- Chapter Yasna (Yasna, 35-42). 

3. The Younger or Later Vasna {Yasna, 1-27,54-72). 
The Seven-Chapter Yasna, the Yasea Haj»tanghaiti, 
although nearest to The GAthaS in age, differs widely from 
them in tone and Spirit, Many df the later features of the 
fa,ith are lacking from the picture given in these petitions. 
But the myth-maHng process had been at work jn theB 
interval betweco the Gothic and the Yasnig periods. The* 
spiritually conceived attributes of Ahura Mazda had become 
peraontRed in th,e Bountiful Immortals ; the faith had grown ■ 
theological and systematic, and ahhough its language re- 1 
tained much of its old form, its priaiine spirit had gone. 

These prayerfl are offered 10 Ahura, to the holy creation, 
to the fravashis of the juRt,, to the Bountiful Immortala (37), 
Eo the earth and the sacretl waters (38), to the fioul of ttie 
Kine (39)1 to Ahura as king, life, and rewarder (41). h.M 
supplementary chapter is added in 42. Chapter 40, a1 
ptaver for helpers, was, in all probabilify, part oi a now los< 
service fof the admission of neophytes to the order. The 
general character of the Seven-Chapter Yasna is well repre- 
sented in the Yasna, 37 - — 

" Here I now praJBi; Ahum Mazda, who ha* crcateW ihc cattle, wl 
his createil purity, the wAtcr nnd the gao<t tnt». 
Who crcalcil Ihe iplendouf of lifbt, the earth, and all good. 
To liini Swlong [be Itingilonl, the might, the poivcr. 
We pia.its liim, llrst anionic iliE adorable beingc (1,1, ^enii}. 
Which dwell together with the cattle. 
We prai« him with the Ahurian name — Mnida. 
We praise hirn with our own bnJiei and life. 
The fravaehii of the pure men anil women wc praiie. 
Wt pfaijc the peffcci Purity. 
What n fairest, what pure, what immortiL, 
"iVhac bn'nijint, all [fint ii good (we praiu^. 
The g0otl Bpirit we honour, the gooA kingioisi we.WciWM, 
Jiaii the goad iaw, inb (he good rule, and tVic g,Daa V.Y»%,4Qth.' 
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■ The Younger Yasas. — The Younger or Later Yasna, 
B coDsistitLg -oi Yasna, 1-27,54-72,18 made up of " more or 

lesB mutually adapted Tragments of difTerent ages and mode^ 
of compoBition," written in the prose of the ordinary Zepd 
language. In its complete form it conBtituted the chief 
liturgy of the Zgroastrians. All the familiar ele'lBeutS of 
liturgical compilations exist in it — confessions, invocations, 
prayers, exhortations, praises, etc. That its present con- 
dition does DDC represent its originnl plan is certain. The 
proceedings of the sacrifice, for which it supplied the ritual, 
are interrupted by the intrusion of foreign matter. Some 

■ of the chapters are duplicateti, e.g. 5 = J7j 18 = 51+4,6, 
I J2=6i. Others are merely collections of fragments, e.g. 
r 63, 64, 67,69. Commentaries upon sacred formuls, with 

t catechetical additions, or in the form of catechism occur, e.g. 
19,20, 21. 
The earlier sections of the Yasna follow a simple ceremony 
of sacrilice. The worshipper invites and announces (his 
Yasna) to Ahura, Vohu-raano, Ardibehisf, Shahrevar, 
Spenta Armaiii, and the other lords of the ritual order (j-s). 
The objecLB of propitiation offered in the sacrifice are 

■ named (ij, and the offering is made (4), 

^ A fiiller, perhaps later, recension of the sacrificial ritual is 
given (6), followed by the liturgy for the priest's offering of 
the various gifts (7). The meat offering has a Yasna to 
itself {8). The Yast, or prayer, to the Haoma is intro- 
duced at ihie. point, and continued in chapter 10, As in 
the Vcdic sacrifice bo here the ceremony culminated in the 
libation. Yasna it furnishee a prelude, then follows a con- 
fession (n), then prayers of invocation, etc. (13-1+), after 
which the sacrifice took place (15-16). 

Here the order seems to break down. The clue to the 

I miscellaneous chapters 17-11 is lost. Probably in the 
original liturgy the sacrilice continued (2a), after the Haoma 
offering, in honour of the Fravashis of the saints, for whose 
approach a prayer is proTi\d«:i ^I'i'), a-^A^ "vsv -wVosfc ^5■TOa«.■<iM. 
daal c/iapter of this section -was \ito^kw 
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The Vasna 54, the Airyemo-ishyo, i8 one of ihe most 
ancient parts of The Younger Yasna. Ii. is written in 
primitive metre, in the same dialect as ttie G^thas, and ranks 
v^ry high in Parsee esieem. Its introdycuoo sigoatises a 
new depariure. The liturgy of the sacrifice has ended. A 
liturgy of praise begiuE (55'^') : — 

" We worship the praii-EE of the Yasna, wli^ch were the prvductioai 
oi the ancient world," 

This hturgy ostenaibly begins with the Sroah Yast, a piece 
of sub-Gathic antiquity devoted to the praise of SraoEha 
(obedience or penilence) in thirteen sections (57). Chapter 
56 serves as an introduction to it, and it is folfowed by a 
series of unimportant chapters, on the typical Ma^dean saint, 
mutual blessings, prayers for the homes of the pious, and 
praiics (58-61). 

The remaining aectiona of the Younger Yasna (62-71) are 
without ritualistic order. They are addressed to the fire 
(61), the waters, "wide flowing, healing in influefice, 
cfficadoiis against daevas, devoted to Alnira*6 love" (6s)> 
the Ahurian one (66, 68), the boumifu! Immortals (6g^, 
and Che iDstituTionG of religion (to). Yasna 71 deak with 
the conclusLOn of the ceremoniaJr and gives a general 
sumniary of ibe sacrifice in 2 series of replies. 

. The Visperad. 

The Visperad is a collcclion of prayers, after the ty|ic and 
in the language of the Younger YaBD.i, Later than the 
Yasna, ypon which it depends for its arrangement, it may be 
regarded sz a suppiement designed to eosiire a recognition of 
the spiritual beings who were interested in the woE&hip and 
welfare of believers. 

The name [all the chieffl) indicates the purely [iturgica] 

character of the twcnty-ihree chapters. The chiefs, the 

Jords of the ritual order, were the spiritual givers of milk, 

pasture, and corn, who responded to ihe roll-call of the priest 

af eAe haoma oiferiag, I 
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Chapter i ftives a list of the lords of ih? ritual order, 
'•announced to the yearly fcBtival." Chapter 2 is planned 
for an act of reverence. Chapter 3 is devoted to the roll- 
call of tb^ preBiding priest at the begmmng of the haoma 
offerings and is in roll-call form. 

"The Havaman I woulil hane hiiti here . l , I will come. 
1 would have the fire-fccder here ... I will come." 

and so in siiccessioQ the \water- carder, washer, mixer, 
(jc-niteotiai'y, fayman, fire-priest, Warriof, house-lofd, cic. 

The remaiTjing chapters are addresses of prayer and praise 
to the bountiful Immortals, to the Haoraai to the Sacrifice, 
the Fire, Ahura Mazda, the Saciiiicial Words corjectly 
uttered, etc; all of which were doubtlea-s assimilated to the 

I idea of the Amesha Speata.6. 
The Vendidad. 
In the Vendidad (the name is a corruption of Vidxvo- 
datem = the ami-demonic law), we have the only book which 
authorities regard as wearing the form tn which it left the 
handa of the pre-AEexandrian magi. 
L "The Peafateuch of the Zoroastrian cnnon," it contains 

■ the most complete systematic view of the religion and its 
" sacred, civil, and criminal lawfi. What the Gathaa and 

Seven-Chapter Yasnn. are for the spirit of Magism, the 
Vendidad is for its form. 

tt opens with an exhaustive account of the good creations 

» of Ahura Mazda, who made "every land dear to ifs dwellers," 
and of how Angra Mainya brought evil into these sixteen 
countrieg. The plagues of witchcraft, the river serpent, 
winter, the deaih-dealiog Hy, Einfui lust, corn-carrying ants, 
unbelief, moatfuitoes, pride, unnatural sin, burial of the dead, 
' wizardry, burning ol the dead, foreign oppression, heat and 

■ cold, arc enumerated among the cre^tiunii of the Evil One. 
^ The Second Ch.ipter, based upon an earlier poetic version 

of its subject, displays the prowess of the mythical Yi^la^ the 
supernatural shepherd -wVio for ft\"^ V-VLTvi";^^ -^vsve-i.*. 'gL-^-t 
prosperity to the earth. 
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The ground-w-orV of The Vendidid is h collection of 
Laws (chapccrB 4-17] covering Contracts (4''"'), Outrages 
(4'7'55^, General UncleaoneBs (5), UncleaiinesaamiDg from 
de^th (6-S}> with an addiiion fS^) on unlawful lusu, times of 
uncLeanncss, etc. (cha.pters 12 and 16J. 

Chapter 9 gives a detailed legislation for the Barashnucn. 
The place and the ceremonial are described [vv, [ -36 )jthe legal 
fees ordained (vv. 37-4+}, and, in a misplaced Be«ion (tt. 
+ 7"57) punishment is prescribed for the charlatan who falsely 
profeasea to purify. Daring the ceremonial sacred spells were 
necessary. They are furnished in chapters lo-i t. Many 
of thiem {'•g. chapter lOj are fragments of the Gathaa which 
had in course of time acquired a sacrosanct authority- Some 
were appointed to be repeated twice— these were borrowed 
from Yasn3 2 8%3SS 35^ 39*, 4|3, 41^,43', 47', 51', 55'. 
Others were repeated three times (Yasna, 27 '^ 33", 35'^ 
Si')- Others again re<juired a fourfold repetition (Ya^na, 

The special sacredness of the dog is set forth in chapters 
13-14, where the animal is placed upon a level with Women, 
to whom chapter 15 is devoted, 

This most chara«eris.cic section of the Aveeta probably 
enshrines the remnants of a double religious legislation. 
The ceremoniat for puriiicatbn is the rcsuit of the Magis 
rendering of an early simple rite of cleansing after contact 
with a corpse. This line of evolution reaches ita height in 
I J, On the other hand, traces of an early and entirely civil 
taw exietB (4, 13, 14, t;). 

The remaining chapter? of the Vendidid are compoi^ed of 
miscellaneous relics of va;rious dates. 

The Little Avesta, 

The Avesta proper cotiipriaes a literature designed for (he 

use of a priestly caste. The Khordah or Little Avesta vcag 

probably prepared for the use of the laity as well as of priest^, , 

perhipa as 3 Jiaod-book. of devolioa, TW sVjeia of it) 

[riiJusioas ia by no means unraveUed. IAuti*] it\:Ea\% qS. 
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myth and legeod stored itn it are t^-aite unintelligibk. It 
contain* : — 

/, The SIrOzSftS- — There are two series of Sirozaha, 
the Greater and the Lesser, evidently two reccosions of the 
Game original. The aim of a Sirozah is to give directions for 
naming the divinities who preside over ihe daye of iht momh. 

The form is that of the simple Etatement : — 

" Wc Mcrificc unlo tile bright anil g'lorious Ahura Mazila, 
We lacrifice unto the Amaslin Spcoia*, ihe alUruling, all-benefitent." 

All the comrnoa iatereBts of the days find a place; pence 
and wisdom, mercy and charity, the prosperity of the seasons, 
fatneEs and liocks^ the good waters, the sun, rhe monn, 
courage, the good law, the earth, and the sovereign place of 
eternal wea). 

By the direction of the Sifozahs, the thirty days ak re- 
spectively dedicated to Ormazd, Brahman, Ardibehest, 
Sahrfivar, Sarj>endarraad, Khordah, Murdad, Dai pa Adar, 
Adar, Aben^ KhorAh^d, Mar, Tir, Gos, Dai pa Mihir, 
Mihir, Srosh, Biid, Asnian, Zemyad, Mahraspand, Aneran. 

A Sirozah te the proper introduciion to the Yasts, 

//. The Vasts. — Judging by the Sirozahs, there were 
originally thirty Yaats forming a complete liturgy. Eight ot 
the originals, however,, are eiitirely lost, sad among the re- 
mainder several are alternative vereione, or supplemenis of 
others. In their pretient condition they cotiBttiute an order 
for daily prayerj and cont^un twenty-four "acfs of wor- 
shippiTig," for the adoration of variouB angels (Izeda). 

The Yasia difFer from the invocation* of ihe Visperad atid 
the Vendidad, in SO far as each prayer concerns a separate 
spirit. They furnish some of the most valuable material at 
our disposal for the study of the early religion of Iran. 

In them (he ancient mythology and legends survive, in a 
finer dress of poetry than anywhere eke in the Avesta. 
Through them we reach the far-off figure of the puissant 
water goddess Ardvi SCwa Pi,Q"i\i\\-i V^s^i ■*-'^^ "^^"^ '^^**- '*"'^2^, 
of her descent from hea-ien, and liie \v«i,aw^ ^tws. ^N>» ■^'' 
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worshippers. The law of sacrifice ia laid down (S^**^). 
The troeraological c&iiflict between Tietrya, the rain-bringer, 
and Apaasha, the demon of drought, is pictured (S). The 
chief heroes of Magian myth — Haoshyanghii, Yiina» 
Thra;taona, Haoma, Husravah, Zarathustra, Vistaspa are 
I honoured by theiie pr^is-es. Mithra, god of heavenly light, 
all-seeing witness of truths revenger of bad faith, de3iined ere 
his coarse was run to cake a place among ihe cults of Rome, 
is worshipped {lo). There is a sketch of the moral hier- 
archy (fO"^"*). The first man, Gaya Maretan, is de- 
scribed {rj"^"'''^). The lea incarnations of Vcrethraghnii 
and bis migtity deeds [t4'"^'^), a history of the Iranian 
monarchy, ^n abridged Shah Nameh, and the exhurtatioQB 
offered to King Gushtasp by Zoroaster, find a place among 
these daily devotions, 

The remaining Yasts are designated as follows :^{ i ) The 
Ormazd ; (j) The Haptan ; (j) Ardibehist, to the praise 
of the Airyaman prayer ; (4) Khordad, the genius of health 
and the waters; (6) Khorshed, to the sun; (7) Mah, to 
the moon [ (8) Tir 3 (9) Gos, the cow goddess of the animal 
kingdoms 0°) Mihir, to the god of heavenly light; (ti) 
Sroah, to the angel of divine worship ; (ii) Ra^hu, to the 
Truth ; (13) Farvardin, to the ftarashij i.e. the innct power 
in every being} (r4) Bahramt to the genius of victory; 
(16) Din, to the geniufi of the 14th day, the impersonation 
of L^w or Religion; (18J Astad, lo Truthfulness; (so) 
Vanant, to thru which overcome* ; (11-21) fragmentary Yasta; 
(23-24) benedictions ofZoroasier upon King Viutaspa. 

The iorms of the Yasts are of the utmost variety, that of 
The Orma:z.d Yast being among the simplest, and interesting 
SB an indication of the elaboration of religious ideae. 1 

ZoromtCT Mid — " Reveal to me thy nami:, O Ahurs Mania, that ii ■ 
grealesl, brill, fairest, most elTective, Aend~imi(la|>, bei.l-hfBllri^, tllal 
^11 dettroycth the malice of bacvas and men." 
Aimra Matili — "My name i», the One of whom questionj are aiked. ' 
^r second name it The Hfrd Giver," e1c,,<Lc. twi'A\\BiitTOmvaai.\xm.Qf 
I Itaeteca nan^eg}'. 
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' ' Woiihlp mE, O Zoro^ater, ilsy 2ai aighc with oiTeringfi. lam the 
Keeper, the Cr-eat'iir, the Maintamer, the Dlsc-crner,*' etc, 

" Hii who aholl proncuacc fhcac names when he- I'act, lici rlown, 
binds on the lacrcd girdle, unbJDds it, etc^ that man shall be wounded 
neither day nor aight hy the weapona of ihc Cop," 

III. The Nyayts. — The Fiv* Nyasifi (nyayis, i.f. 
begging, as opposed to sitayia, i.^. praising) are pedtione 
addreEEcd to the 81111, Miihra, iJie Moon, the WaterB and 
Fire* The duty of reciting the Nyayis was binding upon 
every lajman of eight years old and upward. 

The Nyayis for the Sun and Mithra were offered at sun- 
risp, at. noon, and at three p.m. That to the Moon was 
recited when the mooD was full or on the wane. Theoiheri 
were appoioted for repetition once a day. They are Bimpie 
retjueetB for heahb, help, advice, and the common blessinga of 
life. 

/v. The Gah. — Another series of prayers was provided 
in the five G&h, which are addressed to the guardians of the 
hours of the day and night. I'hc Havini covered the hours 
of 6- to A.M. ^ The Rapithivina, 10 a.m. -3 p.m.; The 
Uzayeirama, 3-6 p.m. ^ The Aoviflnmhrima,6-ii p.m. ; The 
Ushahina, 12 p.m. -6 a.m. 

They are simple addrestics of reverence, introduced by the 
phfase — ■" Unto Ahura Mazda be ptopitiation." 

V, The Afrlgans.—TW Three Afrigans, viz., 
Rapithvin, Gatha, and Gahanbar, are blessing! ordained for 
[iroaiiiictation over a meal of wine,, milk, and fruit, offered to 
honour an amgel, or the spirit of a dead perEon, These 
ceremonial feaets were furnishfd at certain seaBonK of each 
year.. The Rapithvin was spread on the third day of the 
Jlrst month, and its Afrigan was " the word revealed by 
Ahura Mazda to be spoken at Rapithivina time." During the 
laK five days of the year the feast was spread " in honour of 
the Fravashis of the ^aintB, the Amesha Spentas and the holy 
Gathais " and the Gatha Afrigan waa recttcd. 

The Cahaobar Afrigan wa■&^vo^^QW^tfcSi.i^'t<^■w.^■<'*^'^"^'^■^^ 
yeat, alwsyA betweea llic luottun^Vv'Oiu.t*! cA wa. MA^ss'• 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SACKED LITER.ATUR.E OF COHFUCIAKtSM 



The works included in the Canon of Confucianism] are divided 

into two main classes. In the first class are Tbe Five King 

(classical or canonical) textsof prc-eminentsuthority, viz.: — 

i. Tbe Shu King ; The Book of historical records. 

ii. The Shih King ; Tht Boolt of poetry. 

iii. The Li ICi; The Record of ritea. 

iv. The Yi King; The Book of changes. 
T. The Kun Kin ; The Annals of Spring and Autumn. 

The Hsiao King — ^the Book of Filial Piety — although the 
lir«t book to he digniiied with the title King, ig not counted ' 
In the Canon of the Five. 

In theSeconddivisionareThe Four Shu, or Records, viz.: — , 
i. The Luo Yu; The Analects, 

ii. The Works of Mencius. 

iii. The Ta Hsio ; The Great Learnitiig. 

iv. The K-uog YuDg ; The Doctrine of the Mean. 

The original classics, the Shu, the Shi, the Yi, and the Li 
Ki, have not reached us in their original form. They passed 
under the expurgating editorial hand of Confucius. (Kvng-fu- 
tsze, i.f., KuDg the SageJ, 551-478 a.c., who remodelled them 
according to hie own theories of good government and per-] 
Bonal virtue. 

THE FIVE KING. 

i. The Shu King:. 

The Shu King, or Book of Historical document 6, is proh-l 
ab/y the most ancient, and certainly the moat honoured of 
tie Chinese Texts. 
It is ostensibly lased on the rccoid^ aS. toun N^o^xsm 
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whose official existence dates a,a iar back as Cte Kru dynasty 
(bx, 1 122-256). 

Tradition linds traces of thdi work as far back as e.c. 2657, 
but the evidence for their existence between that date aod 
B,c, iizj is of the slenderest character. 

During the literary re¥ival under the Han dynasty, twenty- 
nine documents conuining, in thirty-five books, " the Shu 
of the modern text," were recovered and placed in safety. 
Twenty-five or thirty years Jater the text belonging to the 
family of Confucius was unearthed from a hole in the wall of 
their house (b.c. 140-85). It was written in archaic charac- 
ters, and probably dated from the 5th century a.c. 

The work contains five collections of hooks or parts : — 

Part i. The Book of Thang. ^J 

P^t a. The (4) Books of Yli. ^H 

^^K Part iii. Tiie U) Books of Hsi3. ^H 

^^P Part if. Tke / { 1} Books of Shang, ^H 

f Part T. The (30) Books of Kau. 

These Books are composed of records of various orders 
and values. Those worthy of greatest regard are the Canon8> 
then follow Counsels, iSpeecheEf Instructions, Announcements, 
and linally Charges, which r^nk lowest in popular e&teem. 

/. The Book of Thang.— The Book of Thang ts a 
work in three chapters, all of which are devoted to the praise 
of Vao, "the exalted One." They extol the perfectntiss of 
hia character, the bleaaings of his rule, his regulation of the 
calendar, and his anxious concern fO'f a worthy saccessor, 
whoRi he diacovercd in Shun. 

IL The Books of Yu. — Yii — the dynastic title of the 
sucdCBBor of Yau — is the name given to four Books which 
relate to Shun. ( i) The Canon of Shun in six chapters tells 
of his viriLies, administration, acts, and death, (^3) Then 
follow the political counsels of his successor Yu 5 and (3) 
those of Kao Yao, his minister of crime, in a book which is 
still revered as a model for the admiaistration of justice. The 
iaet book contains the coun&eUoi SVu'ti* W•i'*we.^■,^"■^l■M*^"^'*■ 
JIl/D;>Ee.^ of agriculture, Ki. 
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HI, The Books of ffslg. — HaiS was the dynastic name 
of tte family of Yii, which reigned b.c, zzo^-iyGy, Tb.e 
collection under this title cootainB four bqolcB, of which the 
first is usually regarded as a Canon. It is in two bectiDUB, 
and describes the work of Yii jn pine provinces of his kingdom. 
It has been aptly called " The Domesday Buck of China in 
the twenty-third century b,c." 

The third book is notable for the *' Songs of the Five 
Sons," m which the king's Iobs of popular esteem, his dis- 
Boluten'esB, his forfeiture of the thronCf hie departure from 
YQ'b principles, and liis reapo risibility for the natiooal wretched- 
ness are deploftd., The fifth is thuB rendered ; — 

" Q whither ihall we turn f 

The thoughfi io my breasl make mc sari. 

All the people are ho9til« to us. 

On whom -can we rely ! 

AniiJctiM crowd tQ^ether ia cur heaiis. 
^^m Thick as an: out faces cLcy art: covcreri. ujth bluahca. 

^^H Wi^ have Qot been careful of our virtur, 

^V And though we repent we cannot ovcrcalce thepasx" (S.B.E., iii.). 

Dr, Legge dates the songs about b.c. 2i6o. 

iv. The Books of Stiaag. — The dynasty of Shang 
EQceeeded that of The Hsii in 1766 b.c, and held sway for 
some three hundred years, When the collection of the Shu 
was formed, thrrty-onc records of this dynasty exiated in 
forty books. The present text contain* only seventeen book?, 
of which the first contains the speech of " Thang, the eidc- 
cessful," urgipg his people to ihe war against the Hsian King 
Kieh. The war wan vindicated by Kung-hui, and the new 
line Eolemnly iciaugursted in two AnuouncemeniB. Three 
InstructionB to the son of Thang follow. 

At thiE point occurs a chronological gap of three hundred 
iind tweoiy-one years, involving a. losa ut seven documents. 

The story is reaumed in connection with the removal of 

the Capkn] from the north of the Ho river to Yin on the 

south. Thh took place during the tei{,'ciQfK\ttj, (,b.c. i.\oi- 
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Between Books 9-10 another hiatus occurs, no mention 
beiflg made of seven kmgs who preceded Shau (b.c. j 154- 
J 123), the last of ihe Imc of Shang. 

V, The Books of Kail. — KSu is the dynsBtic title of 
the new royal line founded by King Wu, who overthrew 
Shau, and whose house held the sovereign power for more 
than eight hundred yeara (b.c, 11-22-256), Tradition de- 
clares that in the original Shu th^ history of this dynasty was 
recorded in chirty-eight difFerem documents ; of these, twenty- 
eight survive ia the thirty books of the coilectton. 

The Sr&t three hooka are given up to The Great Declara- 
tion made by Wu prior Co the war, to a description of the 
into!e:abIe wickedtaess of ShaUj and his downfal]. 

This pa.rt of the Shu King conTains some of the best-known 
portions of ihe Chinese claasics. The Great IPlao forms ihc 
fourth book. It is a treatise in nine divisioiis, embracing 
tjueaiiona of physics, astrology, divination, morals, politics, 
and religion. The fifth part on royal perfection is the heart 
of the treatise, the four preceding parts show how the royal 
perfection is to be won, the four following treat of its main- 
tenance. 

The nine parSs are entitled — i. The live elements ; ii. The 
five personal matters i iii. The eight objects 0/ government j 
IT. The five dividers of time ; v. The eetabiishmeot and use 
of Royal perfection ; vi. The three virtues ; vii. TheeKamioa- 
tion of doubts; viii. The various verifications ; ix. The five 
sources of happiness and Gis sources of suffering. These aie 
distributed into three chapters. 

An era of misrule produced certain n^otable books. The 
Hounds of Lii, Book 5, contains the protesi of the Grand 
Guardian against the King's acceptance of a present of dogs 
from the wild tribes of the West. The Announcement aboot 
Drunk cnness, Book iO, poinis out the right uses of spirits, 
but declares that indulgence was the cause of the downfall of 
the Hsia and Sh;ing dynasties, A similar protes^t a^inst 
luxurious ease i» foMnd m BooV. \tj,'iVe. ■sfc->iw\ '^■sj^jev^ ^^^ 
wbkh were addreKsed to K-m^ Y^^ito^^ji *.^"^'^*= oS.-^ja« 
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Three Books are concerned with Lo, ihe Dew capital. 
Book 12 (reals of its building; Book 13, of the King's 
residence in it, and the sacrifices, he offered; Book 14 in 
addressed to the higher classes of the peuple, urging them to 
make the new city their home. 

A fresh dynasty comes to the front with Book 185 and the 
Eatahlishmefit of GoTtrnment. Book 1 9 shows howgood rule 
may be maintained. This Book has suffered in transmissioo, 
its text i« in disorder, and the six chapters are not connected- 
Two Bdokti hare been lost between the existing Books, to-i i . 
King Khang, the founder of the Kau dynasty, delivered 
the (estamentary Charge gf Book 22, after a reign of ihirCy- 
seven years (b.c. 1 1 t6'i079). He wqs ifucceedcd by his aon 
Kao (b.c. io7H-[OS3). Among the Books concerned with 
this dynasty Book 27, containing the Charges and Punishitieni 
prepared by the Marquis of Lii for his sovereign, King Mil 
(b.c. 952), i» the most important. It ia quoted in the Li Ki 
as Yu on Puniahment, and received the Btamding of a clasHical 
a.iJthority, It contains^ after an introductory chapter, a review 
of the antiquities of its subject (chapters 1-3), shows how 
punishitients may be a. boon {chapters +-S)t points out their 
right use (chapter 6) and cxloU the ancient models aa worthy 
of imitation (chapter 7). 

Book 39, which treats of military operations against the 
wild tribes of the Hwai river, is raispLced, It belonga tO 
the reign of Khang, whose Announcement and Charge are 
foucd in chapters 2^-2+. 

The Books of the Shu King furnish way-marks of the 
course of Chinese history. That course is. pictured as a 
steady declitie from the peiiod of the ideal rulerB, Yao, Shun, 
and Yii {b.c. 2356-2197), in whose reigns "no door waa 
shut at night for fear of thieves." 

ii. The Shih KinR. 

T'/ie Shih King, or Book of i^oetry, is 00c of the numerous 
examples which indicate that andctit Viteta^iae vo^a'*. \u tiae 
^om the commuDAl soage of the peo^Ve. 
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Tradition explainE that each feudal state possesGed official 
music maGtere, who gaitiered the best specimens of local 
poetry, and prescDred ihem lo the Grand Music Master on 
the occaEion of his yearly visit to each province. These local 
poems were examined by royal officers, and the choicest of 
them were prcBerved in the Court archives. A memoir of 
Confucius, written ^ibout. b.c", roo, states th,it the number of 
these " old poems amounted to more than three thousand," 
aiid that " Confucius selected in all three hundred and five 
pieces, which he sang over to his lute to bring them into 
accordance with the musical style of the Shao, the Wu, the 
Ya, apd the Fang/' This statenieni is generally accepted 
by Chinese historiaoB, but its accuracy Ib doubtful. 

The existing "' Sbih is a fiagment of various collections 
made during the e:trly reigUB of the kingfl of Kau^ and added 
to at mtervds, especially on the occurrence of a prosperous 
reign" (S,B.E. lii. ■294). 

The dales of the poems range over the long era, B.C. 
1766-586. 

They have a rich variety of subject and form, and have 
been classified {/rf. J.R.A.S., xvi. 457. 1884) as Idyls, war 
songs, praise odes, moral pieces, festal and sacrificial poems, 
and finally fragmentary or corrupt verses. 

In the received text (that of Mao the Great), the poems 
are distributed in four Eooka. 

1, TVif K'ojo f^ongf National Ballads or LesEone from the 
States, contains one hundred and sixty poems in llifteen boots, 

2. The Hfiio Tj3, Lesser Eulogies or Odes of the King- 
dom, a collection of sixty-four soags arranged in eight books, 
nominally decades, 

3, Tbe Ta Ya, Greater Eulogies or Major Odes, thirty- 
one aong9 in three books, also nominally decades. 

4. J he Svng, Songs of Homage, or Odes of the Temple 
and Altar, a collection of forty odes in three books. 

/i The Kwo Fan^ contains fifteen book.*.. A.%'^\^ '^ 
frudal smipli'city marks most oE lite ^wcs^. 
Some of them are of % puneV^ -^iso-a^ doa:i.aKSy^^^'^' 
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odes (Book i^) ; a wife's compLaint (3'') ; a widow's pro- 
tefit against remarriage (4'); a lover's n-orrow over her lol 
(9^)^ Others describe the pergonal bcautyj the virtues or the 
tficca of conspicuQua menibcrs ot sociery. The sound of war 
is Gcldom heard, there are but few martial ballads, the pre- 
vailing teitiper is that of the huibaildrtian, the villager, the 
householder. 

Occasionally we have glimpses of vice, but id such ca»Es 
the picture of evil usually represents poSitical misrule, and 
the wickedness of rulers and courts is seen by its reflection in 
the distress of the people. The mipoi- chords are struck in 
connectioD with drought, death, and tyranny, 

Of the events to which these ballads refer, we have no 
other record than they afford, but the songs have nevertheless 
considerable interest as reflectionK of Chinese feudaliEin of 

BX. I ICO, 

//. The Hsiao Fa.— The eight books of the Minor 
odes of thie kingdom nominally contain ten odes each, but the 
full comptement has not been preserved. In fow cases the 
names of the poems iiave aljne Survived. 

The pieces were composed to be sung in the presence of 
ihe feudal lords during state assemblies, A very wide variety 
of subjects is frcaled, Fcsial Odes, Praises of K.iog9, 
Triumphal Odes sta,nd side by side with Ftaisi^s- of Agri- 
cultyre. Dedicatory songs for buildings, Laments over political 
distress, natural calamities and evil rulers. 

Naturally the condition of the country \s rejected in these 
poems. The earlier decades are iti the main jubilant. The 
later decadeB grow increasingly sorrowful as tfiey deal with 
the troubled period, 800-750 b.c. 

///. The Ta Ka-— The Major Odes of the Kingdom 

differ from the Lesser odea in being designed for use on 

State occasions, in the presence of the King, The collection 

consists of thirty-one poems in three books, the Wan Wang, 

fbe Sbang Mia, the Tang, 

dte odes of the First Decade wet? coviv^aciwiViQQwaiQC 
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They celebrate his virtues, declare his divine appoint- 
mcnl, relate the rise of Kis house, rejoice over the diTine 
Favqur given to hfs dvnascy, and are lavish in their praises of 
his person. 

Together with (he First Decade, the first eight odes of the 
Second D-ecade constitute what are known as the Correct 
ddcB. Those that follow belong to a different and a de- 
generate peritKl, and are called the " Changed " major odes. 
The Correct odeB bring ua down to the time of Khang, the 
BucccBBoraf Wu ; the last of them {Decade 2, ode 8) being an 
addreEB to Khang by the Duke of Shao. They sLstain the 
jubilant note throughout. 

There is an interval of about two bundrtd years between 
the happy condition reflected in the Correct odes and the 
miGciieti of which the Changed odes speak. The first of the 
Changed odes i(Decade 2, ode 9), is a call for reformiition, 
directed against the niiegoverDment of King Li (b.c. S^^-SzS), 
The last poern of this book laments the prevailing jni-sery of 
the lime in which it was tung. 

This melancholy subject forms the substance of the early 
pieces of The Tang. In the second poem the Duke Wu of 
Wei counsels himself 10 preserve his pereonal virtue. 

The remainder of this Decade (odes 4-11)1 dealu with the 
following reign, that of Hsiian (b.c. 827-781), whose appeal 
to the godfl, oa the occasi&n of a drought in u.c. 822, forms 
the fourth ode. Three odes celebrating his ministers arc 
succeeded by a pOem on a military expedition undertaken 
against the southern triljcs of the- province of Hwai. The 
hook ends on ihe note of lamer,t:idoti. 

Iv- The Sung, — The fourth division o{ the Shih King 
is entitled The Sung, and contains tbirty-six poems connected 
with the ancestral wo'ship of the sovereigns of the Shang Mind 
Kav dynasties, to which four odes in praise of certain Mar- 
cjuises of Lii arc attached. 

There are five pieces under the title ot the SacrJiictal ode^ 
of Sban^. Two of thetn deal -wuVv ^e ■^^^'i\;;,'^^M3,^\«^^a■^ 
(6e Oi{eting&, and the Revete&ce fiuxtaVVc W ^«; xc^^-wJ^^ 
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(ice. The othera are aongs in honour of royal personages, 
their relatireij and great officers. 

The Saci'iJicial Odea of Kau., thirty-one in number, are 
gathered into three books, of which t.ke first contains exceUcnt 
examples of the true spirit of ancestor worship. 

The hynins of the Second Decade refer mainJy to 
nature and agriculture. In the third book the sentimente of 
King Khang, uttered in the temple devoted to the memory 
of his father. King Wu, form the subject matter of ihree 
odes, a fourth being concerned with the king's confession of 
past erroj". 

The last four hymn^ are eelebrationa of the four great 
soTPTeignB of the Kau dynasty. Two od-es in this booli are 
especially interesting, the fifth, a ploughing song written for 
the end of the winter, and the sixth, a harvest song addressed 
to the fipirtLs of the land and the grain. Sach songs reflect 
early village life, and make it possible tor the modern reader 
to conjure up a picture of the conditions of the peoplct 

l+OO-I lOO B,C, 

The last division of the Sung is entitled The Praise Odes 
of Lu. It COfltyins four poetical tributes to the excellence of 
certain worthy Marquises who^e goud works won them passing 
fame, 

iti. The Li Ki. 

In The Li Ki, tJae most insporiant literature on the im-i 
ponant subject of Ceremonial is gathered together. It is a' 
iCollection mude by the scholiirs of the Han dynasty, express- 
ing their conceptions of the forma ol worship .and sacrifices, 
and registering the highiest point in the evolution of ceremony 
which had been going on from the earliest times. If the 
reader keeps before his mind the fact thai he is dealing with 
a Ute systematic work, compiled under authority, and with 
the purpose of stereotyping ceremonial usages, he will lind 
that "mote itiay be learned about the religion of ihe ancient 
Chinese iroiii this classic, than ftora a\\ tfae oihets together." 
/t ia "the most exact and com^\ete vhOfto^Ta.-^^^ -^HVa^ <^i^ 
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Chinese nation has been able Co give of itself to the rest of the 
world," for it is in cecernonial that the soul of the Chinese 
eXpfeSBes its religious sentiment. 

Tbe word Li may mean Rite, Ceremony, Etiquette, 
Courtesy, Form, Duty, Right, Usage, etc. The word Ki 
jjieans. " recording things o-ne by one." Each of the forcv" 
s.)K books is a Ki, a record. They form a unity, because the 
subject of each is Li. 

The collection is the result of much literary activity. 
King Wan ordered the Royal OrditiinceH to be culkced, 
B.C. 164. 

King Hsien, of the same line, collected one hundred and 
thirty-one treatises composed by the secoad generation of 
Confucian disciples, and these formed the nucleus of ihe 
existing work. A literary Catalogue, ai a.c. 26, mentions 
one hundred and ninety-nine Li records-. These were 
digested, by the scholar Ta Tai, into eighty-five treatises. 
A aecond recension by a later editor reduced the Ki to forty- 
six, in which form the Cbssig has descended to ua, 

Chinese ceremonial is compriied under five categories, viz., 
i. That which i& Auspicious, c:^. sacrifices ; ii. That which 
is Inauspicious, e.j. mourning and degradation ; iii. Hospi- 
tality, which include.^ the payment of taxes and one's appear- 
ance at Court ; iv. War, with its accompaniments of weapons, 
chariots, banners, etc.; v. Festivity, embracing the service 
of others, reverence, the giving of presents, and marriage. 

All these matters, down to their veriest detail, are dealt 
with in the Ll Ki, to proverbs, maxims, histories, questions, 
treatises, miscellaneous records, reported conversations, books 
of rules, explanations, moral instructions, etc., etc. 

In the first Book an accurate summary of the rules gf 
ceremonial is given. Dr. Legge considers it to be a tran- 
scription of the Khu Li, one of i^he three Rituals which have 
circulated as authoritative in China. It deals with a mass of 
subjects, ranging from the duties of youths to their elders., 
jjsrents and teachers, to Te'vea^e^ na\!\artA i.aS.tsac;^^ -^t ^^*^- 
haviour of kings, the conduct of bictAcc wai^. q'\ &:*w."isasso.. 
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The Royal regulations (Book 3) professes to give 
rulcB observed by the early kings in connection with the 
VB.riouE grades .of feudal officers, and their rewards. It is 
obviously a compilation, part of i: having been borrowed from 
the Shu King, from Mendus, and from the worknj of com- 
menCators. It treats of the areaa of domains and provinces, 
of the orgarisatioD of government, of royal funerals, of in-j 
struction, of crimina! charges and trials and punishments, an' 
of the care and good government displayed by Shun and YuJ 

The minutcncaB of theoretical propriety is very clear! 
exhibited in the Book which sets out the proceedings 
government for the different months of the year (Book 4J 
In each of the six sections a kind of agricultural calendar !i 
provided. The position of the sun is stated, the character o' 
the days, the name of the presiding spirit, the nature of the 
most cbaracteriuic aoimah sre pointed out, and these details 
are followed by a note coocerning the appropriate Gacrtfice, 
after which comes a brief directory to the a,gricultural pur- 
suits proper to the period. The book gives a clear repre- 
sentation of the village life and industry of ita period; the 
multitude of ita siinple interests shows a very advanced 
ciTiliGation, and a most carefully organised romire. 

Several of the Books (2, 7, 23] purport to give accounra 
of the origin and development of ceremonial usage, 
sacrifice, of divination, and of buTinl. 

Book 2S, which treats of the Golden mean or State 

harmony, has been characterised as the " most valuable of all 

the treati&eS' of the Li Ki." The work was written by 

iTsze-sze, the famous grandson of Confucius, and gives the 

fteat existing account of the ideas and teaching of the great 

Sage. The main tenets are concisely stated thus — 
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" The univcTtal path for all under heaven h fivcfaliij snif the Virt^ei 

by wkich it ii traHJcn arc three. These arc lulcr and miniBl-cr, lilhcr 

soJ son, hi!sbinii1 and wiff, elder b-roiher aotJ yotio^tr, "nil lh« Inierco-urM 

nf (riead and fnernly these five cdnstilWe rtit Tiwiwia\ Tji.'ii fci Ul 

Windaat, ftenevofenee, anil fotcituJc — iWw vtice Mt, liit ■mwM* 

yJniic3 for all That whereby thes* ar« tavrxcl So^lo t.fci6w \t Q^ 

.(Af. SJI'S-ICDCM, Bincerity)." 
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Of almost e^ual importance for the Etudy of Confuciaiii&m 
IB Book 39, another genuine monument of the Sage's 
teachiag, transmitted to posterity by aoother graadeon, 
KhuDg Ki, 

The record of Studies (Book (6) approaches these two 
books most nearly in importance and interest. It treats of 
education as it was instituted by the early sovereigna, and 
lays down the laws to be observed by teachers and learners. 

Throughout the rather bewildering mass of subjects with 
which the Li Ki is concerned, the main principle of cere- 
niO!iiat rites is consistently taught ; "All rites are useless 
without truth and reverence-" Huma-nity is Right, the 
enibodimeDt ot it is Deferentia] consideration. 

iv. The Yi King. 

The Yi King, of Book of Changes, is a work connected 

with the practice of divination. 

Tiie names of three Yi occur in Chinese ttterature. One 
is mentioined as the Lien-shan ; another as the Kwej-tshang, 
and the third the Li ol Kau, the originaJ of the existing 
text. Nothing is known of the other two 1 they exist only 
aa names. But the text of the Li of Kau is quoted in 
literature as early aa B.C. 672-564, and in some form probably 
existed centuries earlier. 

The diviner's art waa carried on by means of the marks on 
a tortoise shell, with the help of forty-uine atalks of the 
Ptarmica Sibirica plant. Each stalk, was raatiiputated three 
times. '' They are laid on opjjosite sides, and placed one up 
one down to make aure of their rlumbers, and the changes 
are gone through witt ici this way till they form the figures 
pertaining to heaven and earth" (Yi, Append. 5, sect, i, 
par, 61), 

The diagrams of the Yi exhibit "the spirit-like and in- 
telligent operation* in nature" (Appendix ^, sect, x.,TjiX--v^S^ 
jfl a manner "csacL and wtae," aa cora'^'wei'^'"*^'^*'''' ^^'^" 
eatUe and spirit-like " quaWty ot ttve 6,\flS«.4. 
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According to a tra-diiion — written c. b,c, 450 — the base« 
of the Yi King ligurea were trigranis BynibolcBing nature. 
The namee of the trigrame were heaven, water, fire, wind, 
rain, etreaniN, a mountain, and earth. They " served to deter- 
mine the good and evil (issue of events), and from thia de- 
termination theie ensued the great business of life." (Appendix 
3, sect. I, para. 70-71.) ■ 

The elaboration of the primitive trigrams into tht hexa-« 
grams of the Yi King is ascribed to King Wan, founder of the 
Kan dynasty, Imprisoned by the tyrant Shan {e, b.c. i 143), 
Wan turned to the work of Pao-hsi, the most ancient person 
in Chinese history, and built up from his eight three-lined 
figures, the figures of the Classic, and wrote for each figure 3, 
brief explanatory paragraph (Thwan). 

With this brief manual of divination as a foundation, Tao 
the son of Wan, produced the present text. He wrote for] 
each line a lengthy interpretaTion, as his father had writteni 
briefly for each_^u«. 

Tradition dales the Yi King in "the middle period 
antiquity," i.t. about the end of the twelfth century b,c. 

The Yi eonsiBts of sixty-four lineal figures of six line*"' 
eachf accompanied by an explanation of each figure by King 
Wan, and a further essay of explanation for each line by 
Tao his son. To these sixty-four chapters were added Ten 
Appendices, 

The text is divided iuto two Sections, of which the fir 
contains ihifty^ and the second thiriy-foor chapters. 

Each chapter is complete in itself and each figure must 
interpreted by itself. Tlie 9th may be taken as an inustra-l 
tion. The Hexagram is the Hsi'io Khu, which means •' small 



restraint." Its arrangement is 



King Wan'i 



note is to the effect that Hsiao Khu iiidicates that " tber 
tvj^J be progress and success. Dense clouds but no rain 
cotniog from our borders in the west." Tao's remarks 
are as foIJowa : — 
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[. The Srst line unJiviili^d ihou's its lubjcct rrtiirringandpuriuinghii 
own cauDc. What miitake shall he faCI Into? Thsre will be gooii 
fortane. 

ii. The icconii liU't uilcliviiied shoVi'i its inb^ccl, by the attraction, 
retnrnio^. There will be goad fortune. 

ii,j. The third line undiuiileil luggpscs (he Idea of a ciLrripgF, Lb« ittap 
braeith which hae been removed) or of a hu^banil aod wife looking on 
each olher with averted eyes, 

Iv^ The fourth line divided bIiowb Lis subject poMeued of ■incmt]'. 
The danger of bloodshed is tWeby averceil an-d his appreTiensitm 4is- 
oiigM-d, There will be no niiiitake. 

V4 The fifth line undivided ihowi its subject poitei led ofiincerit}', and 
draw-ing otheri to anite with them. Rich in leuiuTceB, he employs his 
neighbours. 

vi. The lopmnit line undiviiled shows haw the rain has fallcnj and 
the (progrcis) is itayedf [»o) must we vajue the full acrttmulation of the 
virtue (t>f the upper tiignai}, 

In a similar way the Yi deals with such subjects as com- 
maod, subordidatioD, Giruggle, tDexperience, w^tittng, cooten- 
ijoA, UEiioD, what IB hazardous, a wa.iit ofgobd unde rat a tiding 
between, men, the union of men, pro§pcrity, humility, Sicrvice, 
contemplation, adorning, fatfing, simplicity, etc., etc. 

XAfr Ten Appendices. — The ten treatises which follow 
the ItKt of the Yj King are ascribed by all orthodox 
sutbojitiei to Confucius, Thie judgment is not eu^tained by 
facts. Appendices three and four are specially attributed to 
Khien. None of the others bears the superEciipLion of Con- 
fticiusj and (he frequent use of the Jisctples' phraee, *■' the 
Master said," makes it imposBible for ug to give credit to the 
traditional asBumptioD. 

Aa iheir rumie suggests-t The Ten Appendices supply 
additional guidance for tht understanding of the Yi, Their 
contents are briery as follows : — 

Appendices 1-2 deals with King Wan's explanations of 
the entire hexagrams; e.^, the section devoted to the 9th 
hexagram {p, 98 J saya;^ 

f I. "Id. Hiiao Khit the weak (divide4^ \\xa avi\i^\n\ixrp.v;p!t'v*i!^^'^«^ 

aaJ (the (foes) above and bcVow im^^tiA ^o W. 'W^^'w. tin-w!*. *>t 
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ii. " (It prcEcnU the symbisli of) strength and Hexibilitj'. Strong 
linM arc in the ccntTal places, and the will (of (hfir iiibjtcti) will have 
free caune. Thui it iniiicalci thst ihen; will be prngrcsE and buccpm." 

iU. *< *D«ase clouilfi tut no nin ' indicate the muvcmeDt (till going 
fdrwaril, the *comiBedciiig ai our western bardcf ' indjCdIeK that the 
inHucncc has not yet bEcn widely diipLiycd." 

Appendices 3-4 contain, A treatise on the Symboliem of 
the HexagraiuE, and on tiie Duke of Kan's expUuatians of 
the several Imea. Appendices 5-6 contain The Great 
Appendix^ which is divided into two Gecttons ai twelve 
chapters each. This is by far the most interesting and most 
valuable of tlie ten treatises. Its main theme is the Praise of 
the Yi. Connected with this manifold eulogy a mas-s of in- 
formation cOi^cerning the authorship, date, and chafacter of 
the boolL is given. The various jigures are shown to corre- 
spond with the changeful phenomena of Nature which they 
faithfully refiect. 

Besides this phiJosophy of the Yi, the Gfeat Appendix 
contains chapters which expound its study, its formatioa, its 
relation to numbers, and supply the view^ of its authors 
on their own work. 

Appendix 7 le 3 supplemeat to the explanaiioDS given of 
Hexagrams 1-2. 

Appendix 8 consists of Remarks on The TrigramB, tn 
eleven chapters. Some of the remarks are purely artificial 
expHanaiions but oihers approach a natural philosophy. 

Appetidix 9, on the Orderly sequence of The HexagraniB, 
is an attempt to expound the dependence of one figure upon 
another through their meanings. 

Appendix 10 is a Treatise on The Hexagrams according 
to the diversity of their meanings. It is written in an 
irregular rhyme probably for the purposes of instruction, lu 
character may be seei] in the verses — 



I 
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"Fang IcU) of trouble. Lu ean bnajt few ffiefidB. 
Fire raounts in Li, Wattr itv¥.Via.n <lcBccn.d«, 
If/fiao Khu with few 'gainsi meny to*» cuTiitrift*. 

ftfovcnjci'l in Li unreiting rtcvee tn*t." 
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V. The Kun Kin. 

The Kun Kin — Annals of Spring and Autumn — is the 
only original coutribuiion made by CcnfuciuE to the Five 
King. And it is the only original work which can be rightly 
ascribed to the Sage. Other booka have been associated 
with hia name by tradition, but criticism has properly disputed 
hiE title in every caae. In the Annals, however, " what was 
written h« wrote, what was eraeed was erased by him." 
And he prophesied — wrongly as eTcnts have shown — that 
pogterity would judge his character and teaching by the 
book. 

The work is absolutely lacking in literary grace and 
historical valu«. It is an annalistic atipplemcnt to the Shu 
King, registering events in the State of I,b from 722 to 4.8 3 
B.C. The following is a typical portion : — 

I. " la the fifteenth ytar, in apring, rlic Duke Went to Tie." 
a. " A body of men from Tiu invaded Su."' 

5, " In the ihirif month, (he Duke haiJ a meeting w'lth ihe Msri^iiis 
of Tie and olhere, when they mids a covenant." 

4^ "King Bun Gau led a force and with the gfctt officers oft be other 
prince! enrlcavutirrJ to relieve Su." 

$. " In ibe eummeT in the fifth rnontfa the sun was eclipied." 

6, " in autumn ii^ the deventh month an army of Tie and an army of 
Tsn invaded Li." 

7, '' tn the eighth ntanlh there were locmts." 

THE HSIAO KING. 

The Hsiio King or Book of Filial Piety, is a late work, 
baaed upon converBations between Confucius and Tsang-tsze, 
a disciple. Tradition describes it as the work c)f disciples of 
Tsang-tBze, who classi'fied the reports of Confuciun' snyinge as 
they were repeated to them. The literary history of the 
work is 3oiiiewha.t obscure. References to a work on Filial 
piety exist within a century of Confucius' death. In b.c. 
407 a collection of chapters 00 the subject hnd attained 
classical rank, and was honoured by a commentary trom the 
ptfa of the Marquis Wan. TVic tvtXca. cA ilVk (^^(wt4.,\«R.>u ■ 
eWf are not found earlier vViafv 71-^ k..T>. 
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The criliciam of the daBBie dates from a.d. i i86, whtn 
Ku Hsi, a CourE minieter, suggested that the quotatione in 
the book were late additions^ He divided the text into two 
pares; i. A classi-cd chapter (combiTiing chapters i-6), and 
ii. fourreen chapters of later commentary and itlustraitioQ, 
Ku Hai rightly attributed the classkd ehapttrs to Confucius, 
the rtidn patt of the teat of the book to the schoOil of Tsang- 
tHze, antl the remainder to the acholRrs of the Han dynasty 

{b.C. iOl-A.D. 9), 

After an introdactory chapter on the Nature of Filial 
piety, in which this virtue is described a* the root of bene- 
volence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge, and fidelity, 
the sage sets out sjEtematically the forms it talies io the jire 
great sections of society. 

Fitid piety in the Sovereign displays itself as a pattern to 
all within the four seas, It is love and honour to parents. 

In the Princes of States it is " to preserve the altars of the 
land and grain, and to secure harmony among their people 
and officers," 

In High Miniaters and Great OfBcere it does not permit 
them "to wear long robcs or specilc other than allowable 
words or do excep-tional acta.*" 

In Inferior Officers it shows itself in " love and reverence 
to their rulers as to mother and father." 

By it the Cgmm-on people ''obey the seasons, observe the 
soil, aod are careful of condact and expenditure." 

The sub- Con fuel an chapters extend this clasaitication and 

show the virtue in relation to the three powers of Heaven, 

Earth, and Man. " It le the method of Heaven, the 

righteOLisness of Earth, the duty of Man." In Government 

it secures that no disrespect shall be shown to niinisiers of 

small staiee, To widowers, widows, slavee, or concuhiDes ; 

hence realising hatmoay and prosperity. By It the Sagn 

earned on their ideal reigns (chapters S-9). 

7~'/te Acta of Filial piety arc enumerated (chapter 10), 

and his shown in its relationships ""H^rti TW ^wc '?arn».t- 

mente (chapter 1 1), Reproof aai ^eTaonaVitntt l,t\\w^? 
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ij); chapters 12, 13, 14 amplify chapter 1 and explain 
Filial piety as The All-embracing rule of Conduct, "rever- 
ence to the few and pleasure to the many," as ihe Perfect 
Virtue, and as making our name famous. Its influeDce 
regulates the relations of government, wins fespoose from 
faeaven and earth, reaches e^en "to spiritual inCelligencea 
and diffiiseE their iight, go that they penetrate everywhere." 
It coPtrols the Buperjor man's service to his ruler (chapter 
17), and regulates the crowning expression of to?? — mourning 
for parents. 

THE FOUR SHU. 
i. The Lun Yu^ 

The first of the Four Books — the scripturea of the setofld 
quality among the followers of Confucius — is the Lun Yu, 
universally knoira aa The Analects, a work, of memorabilia 
gathered by devoted disciples of the sage after his death. 
It is an altogether unsysteinatic work. 

It existed in two recensiotis, one from the State of Lu 
in twenty books, the other from the State of K-i in twenty 
books, with two bookg as an Appendix. 

In all probability the work i:^ based on firet-hand tradition, 
gathered and written down by diEciples of the second 
generation. 

The most likely date ]& about the end of the fifth 01 the 
beginning of the fourth century b.c. 

The twenty chapters are mainly concerned with the person 
and charscLer of Confucius, his sayings, and his disciples. 

The picture of the Sage, which is given in his words con- 
cerning himself, is part of the most valuable material in the 
book. 

" A« a transmitter and not an originator, and as one who 
believed in and loved the ancients," he compared himnelf with 
a certain P'ang. He was " a quiet brooder and menioriBcr, 
a Btudent never satisfied with learning, an unwearied monitor 
of others," His Ereal hea\me&b ^isVv%'''-^¥J>"'Mt\»\TO\^w,'^ 
in the vitiuEB, failure to discuea "wfeat. ■wb.'s \«■M^A,'^■K^sv«^ 
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walk according to the knowledge of good, in^biJky to reform 
what was amiss" (7^'3j. 

His disciples have pencilled hi« portrait with the utmoEt 
minutenesa. Chapter lO is devoted to a descriptaoD of his 
priv£tte and public life, his hahits, dress, diet, and bebanoui. 

In the eyes of his discipfes the Master was "a man of 
pleading manners, and of probity, courteous, moderate, and 
unasHuming'" { i'"). Among matters over which he exercised 
great caution were fasting, war, and sickness {7"). There 
were four things which he kept in view in his teaching— 
acholarliness, conduct of life, honesty, faithfulness (7^). 
The Master was gcnde, yet could be severe, had an over- 
awing presence, yet was not violent ; was defereptial y*t 
easy (jST). 

The Analects introduces Ecveral of the original disciples of 
ConfuciwE, showing them either as receiving bis inntryccions, 
suffering his playful irony and satirical rebuke, propounding 
questions which served as texts for his utterances, or as 
subjects of his characterizations. 

More important than the valuable picture of the company 
with whom "the greateet personage of the largest Empire" 
lived, is the record of his sayings scattered among the pages 
of this memoir. These sayings embrace the main subjects of 
Confucian doctrine, and descnbe from many standpoints the 
ideal character, "the superior man." The essence of the 
matter is this ^ — 

"■ Nunc can be s supErior man who ifoci not rccogniie (he dcerMf of j 

Heau*n, 
NoLie can have stability in kimscLf without knowing thf pn>-j 

frietici, 
None cin know a man without knowing his uttcrancrs" (io*J. 
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ii. The Works of Mencius. 

The works of Mang-tsze (the pliilosopher Mang), the' 
j'JJustriouB successor of Confucius, have reached us in seveo 
Ivoks. A prabahJe reckoning pUcea ^V.t Wt!t\ ot Matig,in 
S^f ac., and his death in 1&9 B.C. K% eai\^ iw \oci^j- 
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hia works bad won bach fame and authority. Liater re- 
ferences speak of other four now lost books, viz. 1. A dis- 
cuBsioD of the goodDesB of man's nature ; 2. An explanation 
of terms J 3, A work on Filial Pietjr^ 4. On xhe Practice of 
Government. 

The Seven existing books are : — 

i. King Hui of Liang i in chapters and sentencea ; cthn- 

taining Part 1, 7 chapters. Part 2, 16 chapters. 
ii. KuBg-sun Kau ; ia chapters and sentences ; Part I, 

9 chapters. Part i, 14 chapters. 

iii. Duke Wan of Tang; Part i» 5 chapters. Part 2, 

10 chapters. 

The remaining bpoks are BometimcB (uncritically) called 
the Second or Lower Parts of the Works qf Menciua, 

iv. The Li Lau; Part 1, 28 chapters. Part 2, 

33 cLaptera. 
T. Wan Kang ; Pitrt i, 9 ctupters. Part 3, 9 chapters. 
?i. Kao Tsze ; Part 1 , 20 chapters. Part 2, 15 chapters. 
vii. Tsin Sin (or Kin Hsk) i Part i, 46 chapters. 
Part 2, 38 chapters. 
/. King Hui of Ling derives ita title from the ruler 
who incjuircd of Mang by what means he might prqfil his 
kingdom. The Sage objected to the ide:i of profit, and 
expounded the ideal of government. 

The Second Part deals with King Hsuan of Ki, to whom 
Mang Khowa. that a people's discontent is the result of the 
Ciller' 1^ srlfishnesG. 

il. The Kung-sun Kau contains Mang's answer to a 
disciple, who asked what tie Sage would do if he occupied 
a ruler's place. Hie reply is that he would be himself. He 
bad attained an unperturbed mind, and wodd choose his own 
way. This leads to instruction as to how such a mind is 
attained, to a judgment of the errors of Kao, and a descrip- 
tion of Mang's way ae a follower of Confucius, Then 
follow a dislinciion between the a:ubjectioa that is accom- 
plished by force, and that wtiKb w -iuKvct^ \i*^ ■i\\^s«^ -i. 
criticism of the existing govetriTnet^ avii -^livisa »:S. 'S?»*''^**^- 
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///. The Dake Wan of T^tng. — Thia Book is compared 
by the commentator with chap. 15 of the Analects. It con- 
tains an example of Maag's fasourite doctrine — tbe nature of 
man. is essentially gopd. Duke Wan sought his counsel on 
the death of biK father, and received the advic-c that a ruler 
should attend to his people's affaiTE. 

The Second part of the boot gives his concepiioa of 3. 
great man — 

" To dwell Id the wide hau^e of the world, [0 jtanil in tbe eo'rrect 
place, to Walk in tlib great ])ath j wh«n he atiaitii hit duai» t^ pttttht 
bis prindpks for the good of (be peoplE, and whtn that dciire vt di«- 
appointed to practise ihrm elone ;; 1c> he tibove cht power of rictiei and 
bonourt to make him iljisifated, of poverty anil m«an eouditJAti to mftkc 
Tiim jwcrwe from pricciplc, and of power an-l force tu make Jliin bend — 
th^tip cbiracteriBlics CDni.titute the greit man." 

/v. The LI Laa, the first book in the so-caHed Second 
Part of the Works, derived its name from a celebrated ancient, 
poBfiCfrsed of remarkable powers of sighi. 

The subject h good government. A ruler must be active 
as well as virtuous, for good laws are not t>eif-acting. Let 
him first know himself, for the individual is the root of the 
family, the state, the kingdom. The book contains many 
comparisona and contraBts between the people and the ruler. 
A good ruler means a happy people, a lost people is a lost 
throne ; as the eye is the heart's itlide$C, so are deeds signs of 
inward goodness. 

These subjects are cotjtjiiucd in the second part, which 
bLows that time and place do not alter good principles. 

Vt Wan Kang is a record of va^rious discuseionj about 
Shun and other worthies, witin Wan Kang as chief questioner. 
Mang extolled Shua'e sorrow at his parent's waot of affection, 
his righteousness in breaking common rules, hia treatment of 
hiB evil brother, and his conduct towards hiu king, itnd on his 
election to tSie throne. The rest of the book consiiitB in the 
maiD of rindicatioas of I Yin, ConfiicWftTand Pai-li, 
"^Ae second part contains mi8ceUaneo\iiWAcVi\'&^ an. ii^iivuKa 
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and rewards, friendship, oRice, eti(]ue[te foT scholars, aod ihe 
duties of ministers, 

vf. Kao Tsze. — The phiioBopher Kao engaged Mang 
in a. discuBsion on the real character of human nature in ics 
retati&na to good and evil. It was by his peculiar doctrine 
of the goodness of human na,ti]re that Mang attained his high 
place 33 a teacher. The first part of the book containB a 
dialogue in which the doctrine that " man's, nature tends to 
goodness" is expounded. All men are the same in mind, 
but iaborn g<:iodne§s is weakened in some for lack of nurtutei 
And by neglect of the nobility of heaven. 

The second paxt is taken up with practical kssons and 
examples, 

v//. Tsin Sin, i.f. the exhausting of all the mental con^ 
atitution, is, for the greater part, a callection of brief enig- 
matical sentencee, supposed to convey Mang's views on human 
nature. Traditioo says that it was written during the philo- 
sopher's old age; that, after he had completed the previous 
six books, "' this grew up under his pencil just as he was 
moved to write," The tradition finds aonie justification in 
the utter absence of a:rraTigemeat, 

The pith of the matter ia in chapter i. " By the etudy of 
ourselves we come to a knowledge of heaven, and heaven is 
served by otir obedience to our true nature." The remaining 
chapters amplify and illustrate the contents of this docirine. 

The Second part opens with a condemnation of King Hui, 
of Liang, who Eacri6ced his people and his son to ambition- 
It contain:! some emphatic dicta i — 

"It woulil be betlcr to br withaul the Book of History than to gint 
entirr ercriit <o it." "You ma)" help a man, you cannot make him 
able." '*Th« limes will ool cocr«pt the virruoua." "A *aEe Is ihc 
teacher of a hundtcil georirdtmEiis" " fien^-volenec ti maa," " Uae 
h-MpB the ways of the mind ckar." "Good words arc simple wotiIb 
with far 'rca chin i; msaningi." " To noumh. ihe mind there ii nothing 
better than to make the detJref few." 

Throughout The Seven Boolia of TActMLvaft^^ijiaimaw.VwK. 
the Book of Poetry (SVi\b, Kxn^y ^xc ^TLfcQ;M:W^-^ -^s^ "^^ 
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illuHtralioDs. Many of the philosopher's sayinga are happy 
proverbs, pointed with illustrative analogies. The greater 
part of the historical exampFes a.re drawn from the §torieB of 

famous kings 3nd aages, pf evil and gnfortunaie rulers and 
ministers. 

HI. The Great Learnins:. 

The Great Learning, or Learning of Adults, is a work of 
seven paragraphs (also found in the Li Ki, chap, 39), with a 
Commentary, The auihorship of the Paragraphs is ascribed 
to K-hwng Ki, a grimdson of Confucius, and although the 
tradition is Ojven to doubt, the work is a " genuine monument 
of the Confucian school." 

It contaiDS — u An Introduaory note by Ku Hsi (Wrra 
twelfth century a.d,) 

"My master, the iUustKous Iwhang, says, ''The Great Learning it 
11 bonk tranjmiltrd by tlir: C>i>QfuciiLLi school, kind fnmii the gaLc by which 
drat Jcarners nnttr into virtue. Thj.t wc can now perceive the order in 
which the ancienta puraueii tlielT learaing ia solely nwiuf to the pressrva- 
littn ofUiii wuftt, tht AiiBl^eii aii<l Mt-nciusi coming after it, l.iitatr» 
must commence their couric wjtli this, aad then it maybe hoped t}ic)r 
will "tie kept /r-om error.'" 

ii. The Text of Confucius tci seven paragraphs is divided 
into 1-3, the heads of the Great Learning ; 4-7, the pax- 
ticulars of them. 

Paragraph i,^" What the Great Learning ceachee is — to 
illustrate illustriouH virtue, to love the people, and to rest in 
the highest excellence." The Beven steps towards the culti- 
vation of the person — the first thing demanding attention— are 
the investigation of things, the completion of knowledge, the 
sincerity of thoughts, the rectifying of the heart, the cultiw 1 
tion of the person, the regulation of the family, the gOfero-*^ 
meut of the Slate. 1 

Paragraph z, — The point of rest being known, the object 

of pursuit is then determitaed) so that a calni impcrturbaihle- 

oess may be attained. Upon that will succeed a trunquil 

rcpase, carffaX deliberation, the attamment o^ vVc Aewti cnA, 

Paragraph 3 shows that affairs Viave au ctA atii tv^'^iJ 
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^^^ ; to know wh^t ia fmt .lad what is last will \ta.d near to 
tlie teactiiDg of the Great Learning. 

I Paragraphs 4-7 iJlustratc these maxinia by the actions of the 
ancients, with particulars, 
iji. A concluding note by Ku Hbi :^- 
" Tlic precciliog clinptcr of Classical text it in the warila of Con- 
fuciHSj lianiteJ dawn by ihc philotophtr Taang. The ten chapters of 
cKplanatian which follow, contain the views of Tian^, and were reco-rded 

Iby hia diiciple!." 
iv. The Conime-ntary of the philosopher Tsang in ceo 
chapters ; but from the end of the chapter of Classical text to 
the sixth chapter of the Comnicntaiy, there are only a few 
disarranged tragments. 

The nature of the Commentary will be sigen from the 
notes on making the thoughts sincer? (chap. 6). 

■" What ii meant ia ths allowing no ilcception, ai wc hale a bati smell, 
ao'l we love what is b-ffliiciful. This is called aeif-enjojrnent. Thece- 
fore the su[«Titir ntAn must be Wiiichful ovtfT himself when he is al-ant, 

" There is no evil la which the mciin mail dwellini retired will not 
proceed, but whea he lecs a superior man lit instantly tries to iliigiiige 
hi.mielf, concealing hie evil anil ilijplaying what ip gaaJ. Th^ oiher be- 
holils him a« if he saw his h«aTt. Of what use {ii the di«guJKj ! Tbii 
ia an initancc of tliE sayings 'What truly a within will be shown with- 
out.' Therefore the euperior maQ muiC be watchful over himaelf wheu 
he is Blonc." 

iv. The Doctrine of The Mean^ 

TbtH work coQBtttutea the thirty-first chapter of the Li Ki. 
It has, however, a ignite independent character. Credible 
tradition ascribes it to Tsze-sze, the grandson of Confucius. 

The present text— edited by Ku Hsi — is in thiity-ihree 
chapters; tradition saya that the work originally consisted of 
forty-nipe p'len. According to the philosopher Khang, it 
firet speaks of one principle, it next spread^ this out, " and 

■ embrace:^ all things, ilnally it returns and gathers them up 
I under one principle." The book is composed of: — ■ 

I i. The Title, variously translated 3s The Doctrine of the 

■ Mean, The State of Equilibrvum ov "Vlutwti'i'^-.'^Ve.^ltsQWaK^ 
B Mediam, 
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ii. An IntrcMiuctory note by Ku Hsi :— 

" This work contains the law of the mind, at iL wag handed ddwo froiH 
one to auothet in )Jic Confucian icliool, till Titc-Bic, fearing lest m 
course of tim-e erTort should arise aboul it, committed it to writing, ani^ 
ilclivercd it to Mc-ii'fiui, ^ , . The relish at ii ia ineihaustiblE, Tb 
whole of it it tolid learniae " 

iii. The Text, distributed into Five parts : — 
Part I, containing chapter i i — 

" WhiC heaven has conlerred ii caileii the nature, an aecoriEance with 
th.il naliirf^ h called the Path, the rFguUtii^n of ihit Path 19 called In- 
stnieti'On.. . . . When ihcrs are no stirring! ofpleamre, anger, lorrow, or 
jo)', the mind rmy he eaici to be in the stale o( £t]uiiibrium, When thnc 
feelings have hccn stirred, and the)' act in their due degree, there 
ensues what raay be called the state of harmory. This EqiiLlibriuni ii 
the great root, and this harmony ii the univereal Path." 

Part 2 contains chapters z-i i. The chapters 2-9 contain 
sayings of Confuekis. 

In chapter lO, Tsze-lu engages (he Master in a iliscuasioQ 
about energy. 

Part 3, chapters 12-20. The twelfth chapter contains 
words of Tsze-sze in illuairation of chap. i. The following 
chapters contain illu5Lra.tive aayiDgs i>f itie Master. 

Part + embraces chaptere 21-32. It opens with a dictum 
of Teze-eze i- — 

" Wbea we have intellieeace TSiisltinj; from lincerity, thii conditioa 

ii tn be ascribeil to nature. 

" When we have iinccricy resulting from intelligence, this condition 
14 li> be ascribed to mstru^ttpn. But given the Bincerity, an^l there ahall _ 
be intelligence, given the intelligence, and there thaU be the Mfntttity." ■ 

In chapters 22-27 Tsze-sze cniargea upon and explains this 
principle. Songs ot Confuciua are given in chaps. 28-29, 
and an extended panegyric on the sage occupieB the last Ehree 
chapters. 

Part 5 consists of the final chapter 33, which teachcB thstt 
the superior man conceals bis virtue. 



"The doingt of heaven have neither WUflil. OT MtieU ; That i» perfect] 
n'rtue^" I 

ir. A. Bote by Ku-Hti desccibi&a ^\ve ^ate tfea'jwt . 
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CHAPTER V 



THE SACRED LITERATURE qp THE HEBREWS 

The Hebrew Canon, coTnmonly known as The Old Testa- 
ment, conciitnft twenty-four books in three groups. 
i. Thh Law contains — 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Demeronamy. 
li. The PkopkeTs — (u) The Former Prophets, viz., 
Joshua., Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
(i) TlieLatter PruphetB, viz., Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve Minor Prophets. 
iji. Thi Whitikgs, divided in thtee sections — ' 
(s) PEalms, Proverbs, Job. 
ll>) The Rolls, viz., Canticlee, Ru:h, 
Lainientations, Eccleeiaetes, 
Esther. 
(c) Daniel, Ezra^ Nehemiali, 
ChronicieE, 
The greater part of the Old Testament in in Hebrew, the 
matn exceptiofiis being the Aramaic passages. (Ezra ^'*~6^^, 
7'^'^; Jeremiah lo" ; Daniel 24-y38j, 

A study of the first six books shows that they form a 
literary whole. Tradition has always regarded the Pentateuch 
— the liist five booka^-as a untty ; modern criticism shows 
that the ties which link the Pentateuch extend to and emhi-ace 
Joshua also. 

Three main streams of Iraditton flow through the Hexa- 
teuch. They are •■* distiDguishaWe b^ the mao.'{ w^vwisaisi., 
the frequent diecrepanciea and "mtQQ6\6Xe^'OAf., "^^ ^h'ms*. ^ 
coatioaity and order in tte TiaTrawe,OT.i. ^"^ iiiS«\*^«-'*' ' 
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style and conception." Each embodies a distinct legislation} 
and aims at supplying a historic background, for its code. 

These Law Codes are commonly known ae The Covenant 
Code, The Deuterotiotllic Code, and The Priestly Code, 

The Book of the COveasnt. — The earliest and 
simplest code (Exodua 20"-i3, i-\^'^), in which the laws arc 
relatively primitive, is set \a a composite narrative, which 
gives a fairly complete outline of Hebrew history from the 
Creation tp Israel's settlement in Palestine. This narrative 
contsinf. two traditions, distinguishable, as far ae Exodus 6j 
by their respettive partialities for Jehovah or Eluhim aa the 
Divine name. They are known therefore as the Jahwistic 
and Elohistic historiea, and are aynib&liaed as J and E. 

Thi» ,IE narrative comains the popiJar history of the early 
Hebrews. It u not so obviously Bubordinated to religious 
purposes as are the other histories. Its component parCa prob- 
ably represent the activities of "guilds of tale-narrators," 
who were colleclots rather than atJthors, and -whose wotkS: 
are codifications of oral traditiofl, 

" The tales of origins are essentially Babylonian, the 
patriarchal tales are essentially Canaanite, then only cornea 
the specially Israelite contribution," 

Deuteronomic history. — A second Law Code is 
found in Deuteronomy i z-zQ. The Code is introdaced by 
a series of exhortation;;, chapters 5-1 1, whilst chapters zB-ig 
connected closely with 26'^, furnish a conclusion. 

The narrative in which this Code of special laws ie em- 
hedded has every appearance of being a detached fragment, 
and ia identified with the Book of the Law (II Kings 22) 
found in the Terap!e, and used by King Josiah aB the bsBis 
of his futile attempt at religious reiorm. 

The Deuteronomic Code may be regarded && an expansion 
of the Covenant Code, and as a preparation for the latest 
derefopment of Hebrew ecclcBiaBticism. 
Tbe Deuteronomic element \s tcfetKiVo 7w.\i. 
TAe Priestiy Narrative.— K ^t^«i ^»-'«' ^^^^ "^^ 
transmitted in Leviticus, whicK Ttunot* ^Vc tt\vi\0'a.-i co^t^ 
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I tioDB of the time of the Second Temple, and aurvives as thi 
literary monTimctit of the Hebrew prieathood. 

This Code (Leviticus 17-26]!, usually known as the La 
of Holiness, is distinguished by the advanced thought thai 

■ holiaesy, mora! as well aa ceremonialf was characteristic oi 
Jehovah and Israel. Its variouB ordinanceg originated in an 
age earlier than that in which they were codified and edited. 
They have been modilied *o as to agree with the remarkable 
ritual in which they «tand. 

That ritual cDvers the whole nf LevitjcuG, and the historica 
narrative prepared fur its setting may be traced in scattered 
portions over a large part of the Old Testament. The 
narrative is systematic, abstract, statistical, rich in chrono- 
logical detail and genealogies. It is tKe outcome of the 
religious movement which began in Babylon among the exiles, 
and attained completeness in Ezra's reforms. This eleme 
of the Hexatcuch is symbolised as P. 
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TliB HCCDrnpsnyiDg Table given in brief the miin ruuLls of ti 

' criticitm of the HcJis.tFuch. The minulia; of editorial wotk »rc not' 

ndteil. Read from Left to Right the Table shows the i.u<:ces>ive simta 

In each 'book. Acad from Tap to BoCCom it givei the more or leii., 

i«Ti^in«.l tourcu m cameeutive who1««. 
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I The Books of the Hexateuch. 

Oentiis. — In its presetit form the Book of Genesisj tb 
Hebrew title of which is "in the beginning," le an artiatic 
Unity, and deals with the begiDbings of history — the creation 
of the world, a general deluge, and the earth''8 rcpopulatioi 
(chaps. I-tl); and with the stories of Israel's three patriarch 
Abram, Isaac, ard Jacob (chaps. 12-50), 

The narratives of both these hisCorieB are arranged in a' 
editorial fratneworlt built often cablcB of genealogy. These 
tables are imruduced by the formula, " Theee are the genera- 
tionEof" {ef. 1^, ^\6% lo^ it'^ 1 1'', 251% i;'", 36s 37"). 
Genesis is the repository of eatl^f Hetei^w Vt^yKift^, \j».-susOwf. 
Moag to ihe general atocW o( Senittw u^Vlwi"*- "^^ '*^*" 
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tinguish what is hiacoriqal from the mythical and legen 
elements is almost impossible. 

ExsJui. — The history of [srael is continued throughout 
the Book of Exodus, the period covered being that from the 
death of Joseph, who settled the Hebrews in Egypt, to tlve 
erection of the Taberna.cle in the Wilderness after their 
emaneipatioo. The Book divides into three main sections j 
i. cha.|)a. j-13"'; ii. chaps, ig'^-iS; iii. chsps, 19-40. 

In nectjon iii. four of the earliest codes of Hebrew iegifila- 
tiom are found — ^the Law of the Ten Words (34*''^*^) ' ^^ 
Decalogue (20''?); The Book of the Covenant (ao""**,, 
12"^^, 2^'°-^) ; the Book of Judgments (2i-2_V^)- 

Exodus contains three different records of the period it 
covers, " BO influenced by the writers' own times- and circum- 
staQces," that much of the rnaterial '' requires careful silting 
before it can be regarded as history." 

LtvUifus. — The Book of Lewiiicus contains a more or lew: 
ideal sketch of the legislstiv? orgnnisatiou of early Israel. 
The product of a Priestly school of writers (b.c. 540-500), 
it reAectG a late ecclcsi;tstical ambition rather than a primitife 
hiBtory, The original test was worked over by writers of 
the lime of the destruction of tiie Templef a second x\u\v after 
r.he restoration, and iinatlybya succcBsion of sciibes whogave 
the book its present form. 

Four diviai-ons are readUy noticed — i. The Law of Sacri- 
fice (chaps, r-j) containing a manLial for worship])ers (r-S'), 
and a manual for priests (6''-7} ; \\. The Lawof theCon^ecra- 
titinofthePriesthood^chaps, 8- to); iii. The Law of Clean and 
Unclean (chaps. I i-i j) with an appendix (chap. 16); iv. The 
Law of HoUnesB {chaps. 1 7-26) with an appendix (chap. 27), 
The Dticieus of the book is the Law of Hohneas. 
A^Hm^i-rr.— The repeated " aumberings" of the tribes 
have given to the book which Dotes them its titfe. NumberB 
records, the march of events durine — 1. The Encampment 
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o<?«fs (chaps, io*^-ig) ; ni. The Ha\t \n Maa.h (_chap8. 
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This history was produced from fragmeata tte various daCea 
of which range frofii 850 b.c,-+50 ac. The resulunt 
picture is oevertheless. on the whole reliable. 

Di-uSgronomy contains the traditions of the last words of 
Moses and is known in Hebrew as " These are the Words" 
or " The Words," The hiatprjcal situation is the same as 
that deficribed in the latter part of Numbers. 

The plan correepords to the Introduction (chapters 
1 ^^^) . The main part consists of three diecourses : — 
i. chapters i*-4'^'; ii. chapters 4^J"*^-2S ; iii, chapters 
29 30. To this main mass is added 3 miscellaneous 
collection of pieces, viz,, Moses* Farewell (gi'"**) ; the 
Delivery of the Law (^i''"^*). the Commission to Joshua 
(jtH-j); a Song {3i*°^3247), a Blesaing (3z-''-33'') i 
and an account of the Death of Mosea (34)- 

The literary history of Deiiteronomy is thus excellently 
summariaed. "* Some little time after the kerne! (5-26, 28) 
was composed, it was eTsIarged by a second writer," who 
added passages of his own, "excerpts from JE, the Song 
(j2'-43) with its setting (ji^'''^^ B^^")- Finally, at a Rtill 
later date the whole thus constituted was brought formally 
jolo relation with the literary framewort of the Hexateuch 
39 3 whoSe, by the addition of the extracts from P." (Driver, 
Deui., p. Ixxvii.) 

Jofhua. — The Book of Joshua contains the early history of 
Israel, during the period in which the tribes, more or leas 
effectually, conquered Weittern Palestine (chapters 1-12), 
divided the land (chapters 13-21), and suffered Joshua's 
^raidance on controverted points (chapters 22-24.). 

An investigation &f the material of the Book shows that 
two different conceptions of the Conquest lie side by side* 
The later view, common to D and P, supposes a complete 
victory aver all the inhabitants, by a united Israel commanded 
by Joshua. The earlier story, J a:nd E, shows the Con- 
quest to have been gradual and partial, and due to tfc«, v*- 
di?idual elfortji of the different mtue^, ^ 

The Book, not completed untW yeiVa.^ *k -^siv^ «^^^ 
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B.C., is a rich stor^^house of the legenda of Hebrew medie- 
val tBm. 

Other Historical Books, 

JuJget,— Id the book of Judges, as its name implies, the 
deeds of thirteen heroes who judged, or ruled, in iBrael after 
Joahua's death are related. The book consists of — i, a two- 
fold IntroductioTi (i-a^, z^-^^) ; ii. a history of the Judges 
f^i^-iS); iii, two historical appendices (17-1!?, 19-21). 
The structure of the main aection is simple. Early tradi- 
tions have been fitted by a Denteronomic editor into aframe- 
wo'rk of moral ^'udgments, "the children of Israel did 
evil . . . the land had rest" {rf. %1 '\ 3" 3"^ 4I, 531^ Qi, 
8^, Tc/\iif\ 13', 16^'), These hero traditions are of 
various origipa, and have undergone expatiEion or revision by 
one or more editors. • 

The introductory^ matter is not all by the same hand. A 
difitinct break occurs at z^ In the earlier pa,rt "fragments 
of an old account of the Conquest of Canaan," are collected. 
These fragmentB are parallel with the stories in Joshua. The 
rest of the ititroductioTi (2''-3'i), is a generalised description 
of the time of the Judges. It, too, is composite, j'"' being 
the earliest fragment. 

Samuel I rttiJ J I, — ^Originally one book^ Samuel I and II 
begins the history of Israel as a settled people, ascribing to 
Samuel the honour of ruling the nation, and fitting the people 
for a king whom he fouDd for them in Saul. The work tells 
of three main njovemems: i. The Establishment of a moQ' 
archy (I, chapters 1-14) ; ii. The rivylry of S-aul and David 
(I, chapters 15-31); "'• David's rei^n (II, chapters 1-20) 
with ain Appendix (II, chapters 21-24). 

These records are not the work of one historian. They 

show how history was written by the Hebrews. Two 

narratives are combined to form the bulk of the work. The 

'i/der dates from rhe ninth century b.c., the later from the 

Matter part of the eigh th^ or beginning o^ ^Ve atvewVi cwanii^ b,c, 

A, rough anaJyeia yields the fo\Vo'»imj,TeB'(i''.'4".- — 
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Later Sfcttons. — I , 



'EarRsr Sestiom.—l. g'-io"^; ii'"-'^! ig'^S; i^we-s^j 

3jH.fr'iB,K^i5. ZjM**; 26,37,29-31. 
,ljt 11 IJ. ij-ljj ji-i> ial>. ii-3i . jj ^^ jlJ. 
(.jo.i7.i3j 6,9-11, IZ^^l-'jai; [jl. 

20'--". 

ti-^B. 2U-i6j ji.gi-n. [017-34. ,2, 
152-34. i^i.ii,i4.5H; igl+tS'lU- i^lM-O' 
"IT; jti-J; Z2'V; t3'9_24'"'y; z;, 18. 

II. 1^'°- »3-l*J J. 

2o"-"' 4°-4»; 22'° ; J3=4-»8 j 24'*'' ^-=. 

II. l5. 

D.— I. 41"; 7M 13' i i4"-5^; 283. 
II. 2'"-"; 54-5; 8, iz^^-". 

The Temaioder, including the Appendix {II. 21-24), ^'"'~ 
siGts of editorial additions. 

Kin^t i and II.- — ^The story of Israers tortunes from the 
nomination of King David's BuccesBor 10 the year 562 B.r., is 
Cold in Kings, o:igiDaUy a united work. The life and reign of 
Solomon occupy I, chapters i -1 1 , The parallel history of the 
divided kingdoms, larae! and Judah, covers I, chapters 12- 
Ilt chapters 1-17. The history of Judah, 11^ chapters 18-2;, 
completes the work. 

The authorities upofi which the history depends arc specifi- 
cally nienlioned (f^. I, chap, 1 ]»';chap. 14'^; chap, 14^, etc.). 

This materia! is on the whole reliaWe, and Kipgs *" takes lirBt 
rank among the historit:al documents of the Old Te&tament." 

Chronklfi. — -The book edited 2a I aad II Chronicles 
surveys the history from Adam to "the first year of Cyrus, 
king of Persia" {b,c. 5+9). The writer drew upon early 
material which he worked up into an Meal story with spectal 
religious theories as its basis. 

A date between h.c. 30Q and b,c. 250 is required by the 
governing ideas, the peculiar langua^e^ ^^td. *«. -wftraSs*:. 
feferences (t-^. !» ■t,-^-, II, jfi^.'^ 
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for the books of Ezra and Nebemiab, which were originally 
one book., and probably a third seclion of Cbroniclee. The 
Chronicler's history is <:oatinued in this work in the 
Chronicler's style ; the period covered being the years b.c, 537- 
432, The work consists of a number of distinct pieces 1 — 
i, Origtna] a.nd authentic memoira ; Ezra 7*5-p'5 ; Nek. 

1-7"% i2*;«, J3t^'. 

ii, AJirmati of Artaxerxes to Aramaic i Ezra j"-^. 

iii. Part of an Aramaic history J Ezra 4^-16'"'^. 

iv. Edited mpraoira 3 Ezra 10, Neh. 8-10, i i^3i5. 

¥. A coliectioa of fragments J Neh. i-+'"'. 

vi. An editorial imroduclion ; Ezra 7'''°, 

The remainder is due to the compiler and later editors^ 
who may have used written sources for their work. 

Two other books claiming historicity exist in Ruth and 
Esther. 

Rulh.- — ^Ruth is a graceful pastoral idyl, probably of pon- 
exilic date, and intended as a protest agaitiet the Eu'a^ 
Nehemiah reforms. 

Esther. — Esrher i& " an example of Jewish story founded 
upon one of those semi-historical incidents of which the 
Persian Chronicles seem to have been full." 

The Books of the Prophets. 

The literature of Hebrew Piophecy may be chronalogtcally 
grouped as : — 

i. Prophets of iht Jsiyriatt Jlge. — Amos (760-750 B.C.); 
Hosea (750-737 B.c.) ; Isaiah (7+0-700 b.c.) ; Micah 
[724 B.C.) i Zcphaniah (627 B,c.); Nahum (610-608 B.e.), 

ii, Prophets of the Chaldean Age. — Jeremiah (626-586 
B.C.); Habakkuk {605-600 B,c.); Ezckiel (593-573 B.C.). 

iii. Pritpheti of ihe Persian Agt. — Isaiah (chapters 13-141 

*'''%34-35)i il iBaiah, chapters 40-66 (54O M.c) ! Haggai 

and Zechanah, chapters i-&(520B.c.)i Malactii(46o-450B.C.), 

iv. J'i's^icli aflcr shi Rtstaratidn. — Joel ; Jonai ; Obadiah ; 

Isaiah (chapters 24-27) ; Zcchariah (ctaiptttt qi-\\V 

^jiyoj-. — A.ntos, a. Judeao sheyVi?ni, aia'ctftt^ aX ■&.& "ia.To. 
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paigna of either Sbalmaneterlll. or AsEurdasil (7^3-75$ &.C.), 
broke Id upon the worship in the king's chapel at Bethel, to 
declare comiog cabmkkii for Israel. Hie book records his 
two discourses (chapters 3-6)* and bis five visions (chapters 
7-9), with an Introduction {chapters 1-2), and the etory of 
his expulsion fiom the sacred precincts (7"*''^). 

Hosea. — Hosea, a native of the Northern Kingdom, used 
his pathetic family history (i''^^ 3) to illustrate his view of the 
nation's religious plight through idoktry. 

Isaiah. — Isaiah, a patriotic Citizen of Jerusalem, is associated 
with the various coUcctioDs of ora.cks bearing hia name. The 
Collecii-OP obviously divides into two main gioupE, Chaps, 
1-39 l^sve in general a pre-exilic bacltground. Chaps, 40-66. 
stand over sigaiost historical conditions whicb obtained tn 
exilic and post-exilic periodt). These two main sections are 
themselves collections of works of dttferent authors and dates. 
Chaps, 1-39 may be roughly divided as follows :— 1-12, 
13-33, 24-3S1 3^-39' Chaps. 1-12. A general introduc- 
tion of rebuke (j) prepares the way for an Oracle concerning 
Jndah and Jerusalem [2-4.'). ^^* is a later appendix. A 
separate song (s'"^), «6 followed by a series of six woes (5*'**). 
The section 5=5-.'° ia probably miaplaced, and should follow 
9^-]o^. The story of Isaiah's call is told in chap. 6. 
An excellent example of the relations between history and 
prophecy occurs an the passage which deals with the threat- 
cningB of Syria (y-g'). An oracle against Northern Israel 
(<f'ic/^+ 5*^'^)» is a fragmentary insertian. The {iiumisc of 
an Assyrian invasiocit with the vision of Israel's subsequent 
rebirth and glory (10^-12) completes the section. Chaps. 
13-23 contain a series of Burdens, or erodes against foreign 
peoples. 14**'', 14^^^^, 18, 20, 23'^"^^ are later appendices 
or additions. Chape. 24-35 ^^^ composite. An independent 
apocalyptic prophecy occupies 24-27. 28-33 ^^^ edited ae 
a separate book, but ia not a unity. It contains a series of 
diverse oracles : — i8 on the impending faieof Samatiav i<^' '* 
a warniflg to Jerusalem-, ii^^5-i,\ a ^xa\«m.'4i'jji>.'°s-'*- '"^'^■fi*- 
wth Egypt; ja'-^aMesaUDicVi^Voa-v^i:^^''*^-^^^'*'''"^^^ 
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33 a taunt song against an invader of Judab (ScDDacherib), 
701 B,C. 

ChapB. 36-39 are codcemed with King Hezekiab's bifitory. 
The second main division, chaps. 40-66, Is " not: a unity, 
in so far ae ic consiEts of a number of pieces by ditfereot men 
. . , but it is a unity in so far as. these piecei haje been 
gathered together by an editor very soon after the return 
from the Exile." It may be divided into two parts. Chaps. 
40-55 repreaent theworlc of a rcmarliabic prophet, commonly 
called "Second" Isaiah, Chapa. 56-66 contain an inde- 
pendent collection of diverse oracles. No part of chaps. 
40-66 could have been written prior to 546 b,c. 

The main prophecy consists of the Book of Comfort, 
49-53^*+ 54-55, The remarkable Servant of the Lord 
passage, S*^^"53' '^^^ inserted by an editor; 61-62 are a 
poem ; 63'-65 coniaia a prayer and itiL answer. 

Micah, — Micah is the reputed author of several diverEc 
oracles dealing with the Fall oi Samaria (721 a.c), the 
Downfall of Judah and her future Reetoratioo. The only 
authentic chapters are- 1-3, which are duplicated in chaips. 
4-5. Three addresses contained in chaps. 6-7* speak, to a 
situation which did not obtain during Micah's career. The 
remaiflder of the book probably belongs to 6S6-641 b.c. 

Zcphaniah. — WhiUt Mlcab, a man of the people, voiced 
their woea, Zephaniiih, of royal descent, denounced the idle- 
oeBG and frivolity of the upper classes of society, 

Nahum. — The genuine oracle of Nahum (chaps j'-g^^J \^ 
the work of a prophet who ia dignity and power approachcE 
most oearly to Isaiah. His hook contains 4 stirring, vivid 
description of the siege and sack of Nineveh (606 is.c.}. 

Jeremiah. — Although we possess 3 book of 51 chapters 
describing the work of Jeremiah, we have, strictly speaking, 
no writing of his own. The stoiy of his memDirs ia given in 
chap. 36, and we may suppoEc that the second writing of 
Barach is the nticleus of the existing work, whose growth 
w^ff probably as /bJJows : — First came an orV^vwA t^VV, tWyi,. 
/-tf, 7-j;, io"\ u-12", wiUi perha^a > V^l'^» "^'^^^tV "''»■ 
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di^is were added minor collec:ions, viz., iS-20, 11-23, 27-29, 
30- J 3. The product underwent various modifications, and re- 
ceived chapters ro''-% iS'-i'-S i7^a'^7 jo-5 2, as additions. The 
whole work linally HooIl its present form undeE editorial bands. 
Habaikai. — Habakkuk is represented by a book comprte- 
ing a dialogue between Jehovah and the prophet, and five 
woes directed against the Chaldean power. 

Ezitii!. — -The book of Ezekiel is the authentic work of 
the prophet, and is practically intact. It registers the aue- 
cessive phaaea of the progress of a priest's ideal. 

Haggai. — Haggai ucdertgok the task of encoufaging the 
returning exiles to restore the Temple at .lerusalem, after 
the sixteen years' deiayt compelled by the oppowtion of 
Samaritanii, the militaty operatiaDS of Persia, bad seasons, 
and QJEcial indolence. The four apj^eals of his book cover 
the months September- December, j20 b.c. 

Zechariah. — Zechariah, who seconded Micah's efforts, left 
authentic prophecies in chapters 1-8 of the book wliscb bears 
hts name. 

Malriebi. — The book of the unknown Malachi — my 
messenger^is an argument against (he degenerate piety of 
a later day. 

The spirit of the Restoration period is reflected in :; — 
JoeL — A homily on a locust swarm ; 
Jonah, — -^ falk-tale recountitig the adventures of a pro- 
phetic herp; 

Ohad'mh. — a dedaiation of Edom's downfall ; 
haiah (timpj. i\-zj)t an Apocalypse of the world's judg- 
ment ; and 

Ztfbariah (cia/j. g- 1 4), a collection of oracles of various 
dates, the spirit and tone of which show that the " era oF 
prophecy was past, having given place to anonymous eschaco- 
logical wriiing." 

The Poetical BqoKs. 

The Hebrew eacred books a\e no^. e«.c«yj.q.w^ 'wa "iit^t ^"^' 
tbsithe cailiest iWm of naition-A \ttcsa.\y.tt \'6"5'i^'^'^'^- ^■^'*'fe 
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ments of foJk-Bong exist lo the Song of the Wei! (Numbers 
2,jT-i3jj Vintage Song (Isaiah 65*^) ; Sheep-shearing Songs 
{I SamueJ 25-1*; II Samuel ij^-'-'S); Taunt Song (Isaiah 2 3 '''■); 
Gnomes (judges 14'+ ^') ; Oracles (Genesis 25^^, Numbers 
1 i^), etc. 

Traces of the existence ot a really oatsonal poetry are to 
be Been in the references to now loBt collectiODG, and io 
such passages as Genesis 4'3'^, 9^^"^, l6"''^\ Zj^^j iy'^'^t 
Numbers 23'-"', ^^-\ z^^\ '5-M. 

A few historical poems are preservedt e.£. Judges 5, 
Psalms 105-107. 

The purely puetical books of th-e Old Testament are 
Psalms, The iioDg of Songs, Lamentations, but a large 
quantify of poetical writing is found in Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, 

77jf Bosi of Psu/nii. — In its present form the Psalter 
represents the hymn book compiled after the Resioration for 
use in the Second Temple. 

The Collection divides into five books — i. I'sulms I-41 ; 
ii. Pa'- 4I-7I; iii. Pa'- 73-89; iv. Pa*" 90-106; v. Pa'- 
107- 1 50. 

The process of growth may be roughly indicated in outline, 
thus ;^Psalms i-4[ were coHecEed soon after (he return from 
Exile (534 B,c,), The nucleus of another collection was 
formed by grouping, Pk'' 51-72. A combinaiioa of the 
Levitical groups [a) the PsalmR of Korah, 45-49; (i) the 
Psalms ot Asaph, 50, 73-Sj, was a thii-d step. The second 
and third collections were then combined, edited, and supple- 
mented by the addition of Pa"' 84-89* Then came the 
collection of Pa°- 90-1 50, based upon shorter independent 
groups, 92-1005 1 1 1-1 iS ; 120- [3; J 146-150; 108-110 + 
1 38-145. Finally these vari&us groups were editeii as a 
whole. 

A few Psalms suggest the situation which occaaioEed them, 
*\f, Ps. ^6, fAeorerrhfoW of Sennacherib; Ps"' 48-60, 74-76, 
79-8j, the period of the Maccabeea *, Pa, 6%, ^.Vc v\kik of 
Second Temple. Most of ihe pte-ex.\\\cl?6a\tft^'(ft\s.ax>» 
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"asilgned to a date subsequent to the eighth century h.c. A 
large majority of the hymns belong to the Exilic, Persian, 
and Greek periods, a few are pfcxSiiCtfl of the third, or per- 
haps seggnd century B.C. 

Lamfnti>Uvni , — The Book oF Lamentations coasistspf five 
icdcpendeii! poems relating to the capture of Jerusalem by the 
ChaldeaUB (586 B.C.). The poems are written in the measure 
peculiar to Hebrew Elegy — each line being broken tnco two 
unequal pans. 

In the first four Elegies the initial letters of the verses 
form the Hebrew alphabet. This " acrostic " formation di&. 
unguiahea certain Psalms aleo, t^. g-io, 25, 34,37, ill, 
112, it9, 14;. 

The book is the product of a highly artificial and elaborate 
metiiod, afld affords fiae examplesof poetry ofthe Restoration 
period. 

Ganlkhs. — The Song of Songs or Song of Solomon is 
either *' a collection of wedding songs of a late perip'd," or 
according to the more general view, a dramatic poem with 
consistent diaEogue, action, and chafacter. 
As a drama, it may be divided thus ;^— 

Act i. Scene 1, Chap, i'"* ; Scene 2, Chapa. I'-a'. 
Ace ii, „ „ z*^"; „ „ 3'-5. 

Act iii. „ „ 3^" i „ „ 4' 7. 

Scene 3, Chaps. 4'^-S'. Scene 4, 
Chap. 5 = 8. 
Act iff. „ Chaps. 5"-6j, Scene 2, Chap. 6i-'?, 
Scene 3, Chap. 7'"^, SccQe 4, Chaps. 
7 ■"-84. 
Joh. — Job may property be classed with drama, and although 
some passages (chapters i-z, 32'*, 42?^^), are in proec, ii is, 
afi a whole, ihe finest product of poetic skill in the Old Testa- 
ment. The pto»e prologue (chapters r-2), in followed by a 
Lament of Job's (chap. 3). Three colloquies (chapters 
4,-14, 15-al, 22-31), are succeeded by a later insertiaa Cv*-- 
37I. Chapters 58-43'' ate devoted ^q 1 ^ile.a^■«p-■^■, "ssA '^'^^ 
lolsQwvd by a prose Epilogue ^^a'''"'y 
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" Bcne-ath the patriajchal disguise " is abundant evidence 
for daiipg the work ag belopging to the seventh or sixth 
century b.c. 

It is QOt the work of a single author but a compibtion of 
variously dsCed pieces of which the earlie5t is the dialogue 
(chap*-. 3-27), and some parts q{ tiie Prologue and Egiilogue. 
Job's munologue {chapti. 19-31) belongs to a later period, to 
which may be also af-sigDied Jehovah's addrefiE (chapB^ 
38-43''} and "the charming ode" of chapter 28. The 
" wotiJb of Elihu " (chaps. i2-$7)> were added eiili later. 

Zoph3r''B third speech, apparently wanting but necessary 
to preserve the artistic fofiii of the book, is perhaps to be 
found in chapter 27""-^ where it is confused with Job's 
parable. 

The Books of "Wisdom." 

Originally eenteDiious reflection (ff. Judges, 9'"^' } I Kings 
^JO'.'iJ J " Wisdom" developed as secular poetry, until alter the 
exile, when the influence ot Greek civilisation directed it into 
its final form. By the second century B.C. " Wisdom *' had 
bees personified. She was conceived of as present at the 
creacioDj and as haviog all her delight in the sods of mcD, to 
whom she sought to show the " path of life." 

Proverh, — This is the theme of the book of Pcoverbs — a 
combination of seveial collections, edited in its present form 
about B.C. zyo. 

The main groupa are : — 
i. Chape. 1-9, The Praise of WiKdom. 
ii. Chips. 10-2?"'', The Proverbs of Solomon ; the nu- 

cleus of the book. 
iii. Chaps, ai''.2+''". Words of the Wise; with an 

appendix, 24'^"*^. 
iv, Chaps. 35-29, Later Solomonic Provcrba. 
V, Chap, 30, The words of Agur. 
vr. Chap. Jl'^^, Wo/de to Lemuel, 
»-/>; Ch^p. ji'o--^^ The VirtuouB woman V aoacto^Uf^MTO. 
£fc/g-^Ms/ej, — A. yet Jater specinwn ol " VJ i^dym" \VLtt\*>.mt 
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tippcars in the book of Ecclesia§tes (Qoheleth = a preacher or 
debater), a work of the Gre«k period (c. aoo b.c), as its 
unique language indicateG. The argumeot is not systeinaticallyj 
or even consistently, develo-ped, but the conclusion {s deftnite, 
'* AH is vanity." This pessimiam harmonises with the politi- 
cal condition pictured. The time was one of misrule, servi- 
tade, injustice, oppression, and hopeless acquiescence. 

The imperfect literary form of the book has suggested more 
than one scheme of reconstruction, but with the exception of 
a few qucEtionable Jnterpoliitiona {3", 7% 8"'^ 11% 12^"'''), 
the integrity of the book is generally acknowledged. 

Daniel. — .The latest book iti the Old Testament — the book 
of Daniel (175-163 B.C.), la the flower of Hebrew Apoca- 
lypse. This type of w^riting occurs in Ezekiel and Zechariah. 
Its chief characteristics are the use of elaborate symbolism, 
and the transference of the cause of God's people to the hands. 
of divine powers, who will destroy evil and establish right- 
eousness. 

The book is in two parts ; — i, chaps. i-G, Legends of 
Daniel; ii. chap^. 7-12, A series of Visions, the interpre- 
tation of which has been one of the most vexed of Old 
Testament problems. 
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CHAPTER Vt 

THE SACRED LtTBKATUItE OP CKAISTIANITY 

The canonical Scriptures of Christianity are coniained in 
twenty-seven books of the New Testament, Tliey are named, 
aod may be grouped as follows : — 

'I^f Foiiir Gw^fA, according to Mscchew, Mark, L«ke,i 

John. 
Tie Book of the Acti of th Jpeufrt. 
The Epittiei {a) of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians] 
I and II, Gi^latiann, Ephestana, 
Fhilippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians I and 11^ to Timothy XJ 
and li, Titus, Philemon. 
{h) (of Paul ?) to the Hebrews, 
{e) of James. 
(f/) of Peter I and 1 1. 
W ofJohn I, II, and III. 
{/) ofJude. 
The Revelation of John. 

The Oospels. 

The four biographies of Jesus, which form the first sectioa 
of the New Tefliament, contain all the information we possess 
concerning the life of the Foundflr of Christianity. Although, 
as finidied work?, they are of later date than somt other 
books in the Canon, they express the- earliest Christian ideas 
conceroiDg the Master, and preserve fragments of the earliest 
literary activity among Christians. 

Their chronulogtcal order ie Mark, MattheWi Luke, and| 
after a long interval, John. 

M(Tri. — The Gospel according to Mark is substantially a 
unity. Written a little before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(a.i?. 70), it contains a mass of nartatWe taVen directly from ■ 
fAf recoi/ection of an cy^-witnesH o£ tUe ciiTctt q^ 3s.»w. fl 
l?& ■ 
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Its plan is 'entinently simpl^e. After aa introdiiction deal- 
ing with John the Baptist (1 '"'■'), h gives the story of th« 
miaisLry of Jesus in East Galilee (i'''-?^^}. Then came a 
tour of North Galilee (7^''-9^°). A jauroey through Perea 
is chronicled in iq'"^', and followed by the recordof a Judean 
ministry (io'^"5-). The daily incidents of the last week 
of the Master's life are recorded with considerable detail 

With this narrative for an outline we can trace the most 
likely Buccession of events. 

The work is not free from inter|ioI;itioris, Chief among 
these is the ao-caJled "Small Apocalypse" f 1 ;'-''■ 'l-'°- ^-'^J, 
wtiich appears in more primitive form in Matthew 24. 
The style of the discourse in which this Apocalypse occurs 
(ijS--'"), mdicates a source other than that which lie» behind 
the reM of the Gospl, 

Other additions, by later hands than Marie, exiK in 7^\ 
S^^-gS 10*°^', 14''. Traces of depetideoce upon written 
sources occur in 6'^"'', 13'^, 14'''. The mind of the author 
shines through his notes of explanation {cf. among others 
i", i^-f, 2''-!, 2^^ 3'*"^ jBo^ ^.J-i, ^^\ 530, 634, 73-4). Glofasea 
upon the text^ inserted by later hands and illustrative of later 
thoughtB, occur in 1* latter part, 2'°, <{'% 5-1. 5iJ'"'5'', 6*-'y 

The concluding sections of the Gospel (16*''') do not 
come under either of the above categorieii of aaditions. They 
represent an evangelic trndition of the first quarter of the 
second century a.R., of which only this feBUfrcction fragment 
remains, 

MaftMw. — As compared with Mark, the Gospel of 
Matthew is a highly composite and artistic work. Among 
ifs written sources w-ia an important systematic collection 
of the sayings of Jesgi* (Logia) {^ 7^^, 11', i'^^^, 19', 26'), 
Mark's Gospel waa also of conspicuous service. A serieG of 
traditions, later than those used by Mark, gave useful material 

TAe Hn'fer a/so incorporated an QR\cVa\ W'ix-t'^ ^v^*"^ 
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many c^uocations from the Old Testament (fj. i""", 
33, +->, 4'M6, I2l7«, 13^15, 1334J5, 2,4^). 

Evidences for datefl are scattered throughout the hook, 
their vilEue must he estimated ^tccordjog to the strata in which 
they occur. The nioBt probable period for the compositic 
of the book is the last quarter of the first century a.d. 

The plan adopted by the 3*iihor waE determined by the 
groups of Sayings which were at his ditiposftl. After the 
historical introduction — containing the Birth-roll (i'^'"^}, the 
story of the birth of the Cbriiit (i'*""-^), the remarkable visit 
of Magi and its conseqllence§ (i)^ and the appearing, of Johi) 
the Baptist (3) — the writer proceeds to the ministry of Jesus 
in Gaiilee (4'*- 18-"-''), and in Judea [i^'^-zj-t*"'), reserving the 
cloEing chapters (26-zS) for the story of the Passion, Tri: 
Death, and Resurrection, 

His account of the life of Jesus gathers about cert 
masses of speeches. These collections of Sayings concern 
the new law (s'-?*')i the dutica of the disciples (g^-io'-^*]^ 
enemies (ii^-^^' '^^"t ia"-3'*). the pew kingdom (ig''^'" 
relattonships with the kingdom (18*-^ '*-'% 20'-"^, ii'^^*^ 
21'"'^); coming troubles (23)4 the last things (24'"S- '■''•* 
2&2% 3j.5J^ j^j,. g(j,j^ were ei-idently built up, probably for 
purposes of instruciioflj before the author of Matthew made 
use of them. A similar body of lUKterkl esiiti IS the gn 
of Ten Miracles (8-9-^4). 

The standpoint pf the writer i» discovered in his use of 
prophecy. His note^ are few. His work ha!& suffered lit 
ironi interpolation and glosses {c/, iQ'^^, 16'', ifi*', l(j 
22^4, 27-t'>, 28^'".) 

iWff.— The author of the Third Gospel announced 
method and purpose in a prefatory note. He belonged t 
Ehe second generntion ot Christians, and depended for material 
for his work upon those who had "reconstructed from 
memory " narratives of the life of Jeeus. His intention was 
to give, in fiill detail, an orderly history based upon 

j4 notewartby phenomeaoa U tbe \ai^e aTtvouB^w 
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peculiar to Luke. Rather more than one half of the book 
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is not found elsewhere. Cf. 1-2; 3'°'^^; %-'^'^^\ 


^16-30 


ji-u. 6,!4-2(.. 7"i7; yj&so. giij g5i-5''; 10I7-™. 


jjjae-^a 


,l5-S; 11^7-^8. ijij-iij i247SOj 13"'; 13^"^*^ 1 


14'"^ 


i4^"'"; is^"-*'; i6'""i i6'9'^' ; i7;"">i i8i-i*i 


19"'' 



igS'J-H; 22^7-3=; 2235-jS; 23^"'; 23^'^^; a+'3-53. 

Besides these sections of narrative, there are about a 
hundred and twenty verses peculiar to Luke, although ens- 
bedded IP material common to another Gospel, e^, 3'"; 

63J. j4-6; 1,1. J3"=3; 2lM; 22«*-'^. 

The author made considerable use of the Gospel of Mark, 
find evidently had at hia diGposal the collections of Sayings 
{Logia}, which supplied Matthew with much material. The 
memojicK of personal friends helped him, tj\ 3' j g''* ; 33'^. 
His aEEociatioQ with Paul the Apostle was ako valuable 
(2i3*=r Theas. s'*; 22'^-'=-i Cor. ii'^-^''; 2+«=i Cor. 
15S; idi=\ Tim. 5'"; 10^=1 Cor. 10^^ ij^s^Eph. 6'^). 

Notes of personal interpretation and comment frequently 

occur (2^'t 250; 3.5. ^33. _j^^.-4j. j^m. yisiao. gjo . 

I7^» (R.V, marg.) ; iS^"'^; 19"; 20"). A few interpola- 
tions betray the handci of later editors or commentators 

(l3J-33; ii-l'»-S=, 22+3-t^; 3+S^). 

Some parts of this Oospel have been peculiarly subject tu 
critical controversy, and there can be no doubt that diey hold 
the key to some difficult New Testament problems. Such, 
for example, are the poetical bcctjohb (I't'^^S; i^wj. The 
former paeeage ifi a Christian hymn in four strophes (46-48, 
49-;o, 51-53, S4-SS)s based upon Old Testament models. 
The second contains ■& hymn in three strophes (68-69, 
70^72, 73-75), and a passage tn two strophes by a different 
author. 

John- — The mystical, or philotophicd element, in the 
Fourth Gospel raises, many difHculties for literary and his- 
torical RtudentB. The view that the book, as it now exists, 
is the work of «ne author cannot well be maintained. The 
work is composite, based upoD '^ nawSaNc, ■^^dto-^dv^ -*iv««ft 
by Joha the AiioEtle, and compWwd "t.-^ vVe. a.5>^'iC«i'5k «i- * 
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theotoigtcal interpretstione. The larger maases of this later 
element may be distinguished from the restrained historical 
narrative, r.g. i'-5- 9'iH. i6-i8. 51 ; ^i" ^"1" 3'-2(' -^ ^^3-24 ; 

Such (observations as the following are obvious cOta- 
7=»-39j 8^7.i5-ie. loJib: n^l^io. ,2Ml'-!'ij i3'*3. j^^^i' ; 

ijt3. 17^-3; and belong to the same "school" of thought 
36 that which produced »iid used the theoso^hical speeches. 
These DOtes of editorship will be distinguished without 
great diiBcuky from the explanattooB, etc., added by the 
author of the basal history, <■./. i^^^t- 4"^ ■<=">■ «j z^" ^'^- 's*; 

^131^1 14. _j^i, 1.4,). 6&, IS. Ii . ys. as^ JO 5 8™; lo'^ ; iiS-6.i3. >6 
i8i 3"^ S'iS - 12^ ^ 'S'^^' ''''331 36b-43 j-ir^ij* 28.29. "l C'S 
Ijiabj igi) 9' '4 15*^1^ ^81k 32b. igio, 24. 18, 20J0.J1 . z | »■(- n 
'3 ^3. Later interpoktiioflS crept into the book as into the 
other Gosjiels, c^. 6'^ ; ll'j 18^, which betrayed him;] 

That HOEne violence has been done to the order ofthe original 
narrative seems obvious. Chap, 7's--^4 should follow 5", the' 
Eubjcct of the Temple teaching being taken up at 7*5, 
Chap. 8''" is a fragment introduced from a distinct source. 
Chap. 10^''* is the inter^jretation of a now loEl pambte. 
The Gucceeding passages are rather confused; w. 17-1S 
carry on the thought of v. 1 5 ; v. 16 has its complement in 
vv. 27-29. The story of chaps. 13-16 becomes consecu- 
tive if chaps. 15-16 follow 13^'. The dilficuliies in 18'"*^ 
are relieved considerably by placing w. 19-2+ after v. 13 ;■ 
the taller part of v, 18 is identical with v. ij- Chapter at™ 
is a later appendix (105-iao A.n.) added after the Apostle's 
death. 

Whilst the work of John requires a date <-. 80-100 a,,d. 
it is not necessary to demand that date tor the complete' 
Gospel. 

TJie plan of the Gospel in its present form is simple. 
AJier an intraductioD (i'"^''),lhe6V0Ty oCv-Vifmrnisu^of Jesusis 
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metit (11). The Second main division treats of the isftues of 
the ministry i.6 h concerned the dJeciples (13-70). The 
personality of the Mastef appears tn His last discourses 
(13-17), in His passion (18), trial and death (I9-2O), and in 
Hia resurrection (lO). 

Wiatever quarries may have yielded the material, the 
work is the most perfect specimen of phiEosophLgal narrative 
produced in the interesis of the early Christian faith. 

Tie Book vf tht Ack cf sht Ap^itUs. — The fortunes oi the 
disciples of Jesus, from the day of His ascensioi] down to the 
imprisonnieDC of Paul in Rome (a,d, 6 1 ), are related by Luke, 
the author of the Third Gospel, in the Book of the Acts of 
the Apoficlcs, This ib the onlly history of the early Church 
that can make any claim to be "authentic." Whatever 
criticism may be directed against the material of which the 
book is compoBed, there is no reason to qucstioo the Lucan 
Eulhorship, or to doubt Che simplicity and sincerity of the 
writer's purpose. 

The Acts connects with the Third Gospel by means of an 
introduction {1'"'') ; the main masses of the subscqueot narra- 
tive being as follows ;- — -The histyriesol the Churches in Jeru- 
salem (r^S-') i in Samaria (S^-ir'"); in Antioch (ll"J-i j3). 
(The story of Paul's three missionary journeys then dominates 
everything: the first journey, I3''-15^'''; the second, 15-'''- 
18"; tht third, iS^^-aj'f'. 'This interest in "the Apostle 
to the Gentiles " is sustained in the records of his presence 
in Jerusalem [ai"-j8'*'),and imfmsonment in Rome (z8'*^'). 

It is obvious that a,1l the parts of this history are not equally 
reliabte, Certain sections — known aa the " We " sections 
(ifi"^'^; JO*""; zi^'i^^i 27'-28*) aasociaie the author with 
the events related. These passages have the value of lirst- 
hand records. 

If these sections represent tlie highest historical qualitie!^, 
the chapters I-; probably represent the lowest, Some g-f its 
passages, conflict wtth the Gospels (i'^*^ — Matt, 2;^'"); 
another is built upon a misconce^'fiop oW ijW-ask. >s."i>"^'^ i "^V, 
/ Cor. i^") ; a third is "oTieiRoW\n^'«w_'Q- MXiLOMawflsss.^ 
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f JH3-47J ; some are the products gf the spirit of wonifer anc 

legend (5'*'!' 15-1^). 

There are other paesages of questionable bJiitorkityJ 
/^g■. 6""" J ig''^"-^* (where two different stories are iTitet-l 

Editorial Eummsries are frequent, and mark dislinct stagCB 
in the progrcsB of eventB (z-f ; 4^ j 6'; S^; 9^^ ; la'^j 
16S; 19^"; 2S3Jjj lineB of cleiiTflge between the sourcefi 
may be detected, f.^. 8^ ; 11'^; 14*^; 1 ^'' 

The date of the book, 80-100 a,d., corresponds with 
eta during which the relation of Christianity to Judais 
" may be fairly summed up in the antithesis: Judaism as 
religion Is identical with and con sum mated in Chri«.tianLty ; 
Judaism as a natioiialiiy is become antagonistic to Christianity.'* 



Ttae Epistles. 

I. PAULINE, 

The next great division of the New Tcsiatnent is that 
whicb embraces the Epistles to the Churches, ascribed to the 
Apostle Paul. The historical order of these nine or eleven 
letters is as followK :— I ThcSBnlonians ; II Thesaalonians | 
Galatiana ; I Gorinthians ; an intermediate letter to th< 
Corinthians (11 Cor, io'-i3"^) j II Corimliiaos ; Romans; 
note to Ephesus (Romans 16''^*^); CoIoEsians; UphesiaDSj 
Fhitippiane; the PaGtorftls. 

Although most oi these letters were penned at an earlier' 
date than "the Gonpels " in their pre&em form, they repre- 
sent a moie advanced stRgc of CiirLfaUan thought. ■ 

/ Tkesialonians. — The First Epiatle to the Thessalonianfl 

is a simple letter telling of the writer's eatiijfiiciion with hja 

converts, of his sincere labour, and of hie interest in the 

Church's trials and successes. It contains sundry counsels 

^r worthy Ihiag, which are enforced by an e>tpectation of 

the speedy Second ConiiDg of Jesus. "^ 
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.he final fientence of 2^'' is an interpolation later than 
1.0. 70. 5^' is a secopd-century note. 

1 1 Thessaloniani.—Thi Second Epistle obviously depends 
upon the Fir3t(c/ 11, 2'Sand I^4'*'; II, 3'"' with 1, 4" \ 11,3'* 
witb I, 4'°^"; and many verbal parallels)^ 

NevertheJeaa "there is a difference; the cone is more 
official, the feeling less vivid, the Bentences more involved, 
and there is a lack of point and directness." The special 
aspect of the expectation of the Second Coming of Jesus, so 
pronounced in this letter, has do parallel in the unquestioned 
HpistleS of Pa.ul, If this is from his pen it rcpreEent; % FnOOd 
which sooD left him, gnd enunciates doctrines afterwards 
greatly modified. 

The letter is an expression of praise and prayer, on behalf 
of the Thessalonian Christians, together with a request for 
their interest in the writer,, and their obedience to his moral 
Judgments. In the substance of the note the author has em- 
bedded a lurfd picture of Divine wrath, followed by a portrayal 
of the way in which it will visit the earth. 
I It is aEmoBt impossible to see in any of its obviously guarde 
references [tf. i'"^) allusions to men or matters of the perioi 
nnlt^as the date of its composition is put later than a.d. 68. 

Galatianj. — The Epifltle to the Galatians is the first 
meraber of the " ^reai quadrilateral of Christianity " to which 
I and II Corinthians and R.om3:is also belong. Its authen- 
ticjTy is uninipeachable. It was addressed tq a group of 
Churches in Ptsidia and Lycaonia whose membere were per 
rtfling from the doctrine preached by Paul during biii two 
visits to them. 

After an introduction (i'"'') the letter records the persona 
experience on which the Apostle based his teaching (i^-z), 
and shows that the Jewish law was provisional and had been 
' superseded by the Spirit (3). The Epistle continues with 
various ethical counsefn (S-G"^*}, and concludes with an e 
quent epilogue (6""'*"). 

Jt was itlmost certainly wtVucti sa Kwyitidt^, Nsstf. "fc*^ 
variously estimated between efi ^t\A ^"fe K.-a. 
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Corijithiam, — The Epistles to the Corinthian Christiaiw 
deal with a lees Eenous thealDgi>cal situa,tton, but one compli- 
cated by grave moral isBuee. M 
In the First Epistle Paul cooFroDtB a spirit of religiourl 
faction aTid of moral laxity which threatened his authority 
and teaching. The Church had received visiis from various 
preachcr-B auhsequent to the Apostle's departure, and Bchtsni 
was rife. Paul combats the factionaries (1-4), and tiascens on 
to iiddresfi himself to the mora! confiiGion which had artseo 
(;-6). Much of the letter (7'r6^) is in aAswer to inquiries 
from the Church conceminji miirri&ge, foad devoted to idols, 
worship, the doctrine of resurrection, and atcnsgiriDg, 

There are but few int-erpolations, but tf. 9"^'", i^'S'^*^, 1 5-*, 
Tbe Epistle is notable as coutalniDg some of the finest: pas- 
sages ia the New TeBtiment ; (f. 13, 15"^?, 

Jn Inlermedsaie LeiSer to the Corinthians haa found its way 
into the Second Epi&tle, chaps. 10-13"*. Written 54-55 a,d., 
this Note was carried to Corinth by Titus. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with Paul's standing as a personal friend with apostolic 
authority. Its notable paaaagea refer to his sufferings (i i"'3JJ 
hie visions (ii-"^,) and hia infirmity (12'"^"). 

// Cirinthlam. — TKe Second Epistle reflects a change for 
the better in the Church. The Coriothim Christians were 
reconciled to the position and ruling of the Apostle, who here 
declares his aoKicty to Spare them as much a& possible (i-z) ! 
asserts afresh the glory of his ministry (3-4^), and its seal in 
suffering (+'-5 '°) ; and urges his perEonal claim to the Church's 
love and honour (s"-?^*). The letter closes with a.n appeal 
to the generosity of the Church (8-9)1 and a personal farewell 1 
(13'^'^). 

The passage 6'<-7' is a quotation introduced by a later hand, 
Romant. — '*The Epistle to the Romans marks the exact 
point at which controversyreaolves itself naturally into dogma." 
}ii iS3 /^resent form it has served as the text-book of Christian 
tbeoiogy. It treats of the theology of redemption (i"^-5:"'), 
^Ae fieo/o^y o/" file- Christian life (f]-Si'i'ViftilW\Va\Q^1 «CJ 
AistQry (g- 1 1 3^). The remaindet of tW Veuw \* ies^Md^ ■ 
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ethical othortaLions. it explains, completes and extends the 
teaching of Galatians, its double edge being directed equally 
against Gentile and Jew. 

In the canonical Epistle there are inteqiolations, i' (to all 
that are ip Rome), i'5 (that are in Rome), ii"^°, A brief 
note tq Epii^aus is iijiroduced (16'"*^), The state of the test 
in I 5-i5 ]K extremely co-nfuaed ; the closing passage (ifi^S-^?) 
is either diepEaced, interpolated or a duplicate. 

Attempts have been made lo trace two Eeparace EpistleB 
through this uncertainty — (a) i'-^'''; i>3-ii3*; i^^^^i {i) 
,7", 8-11 , J ji.i j7 ; 16'"' "-^J; OT Four encyclical letters — 
(a) 1-1433, t6'S-7; ^i) t.,^^ ,6^t-»4; (,) T-14, t6'-"i (d) 
I -II, ■;. 

Many passages of this doctrinal classic are justly famous; 
e^. the description of the heathen world (t"'^^), the arraign- 
ment of the Jew (l'''-^'), the Christiao confidence (;'""), on 
unity with the Christ (6S"'*l), on the wofk of the Law (7'''5), 
the contrast between the natural and the psychic life { 8^ ''), the 
help of the Spirit (i\^''-^°), the Christian's security {S^^'^J^J^etc. 

7"Af A^W? to Epheitii. — This brief letter of introduction 
(Rom, 1 6''"') was probably written from Kenghre^^.p, 55-56, 
fgj- the HBe of the woman Phcebe, who carried it to the Chris- 
liane at Ephesue. 

The Second Main Gi oupof the " Pauline " Epistles containa : 

Coiaiiiant, — The letter to CoIoBsa; gives "the first sketch 
of Christian ethics as applied to the elementary forma of social 
life." The ideal of the letter is based upon a philosophy of 
the relation of ihe Christ to the uTiirerse and to the Church. 
That philosophy was thought out as a contradiction to Gnostic 
teaching {i'^"') the watchwords of which are frequently 
employed, and the tendency of which is directly reaisted 

The moral consequences of the Christian philosophy are 
described, with exhortatiijns, as freedom from ceremonial 
^j,i6.33j^ and from vice (j*'') ; the cultivation of the milder 
virtues (l"'''') ; domestic happineai (^i,'*- ^'■'5, ■,«[!&. ■'^■wK^V'^''""^ 
£^/jaiattt. — Upon die miicVi-t^u.es'Ci.oneA a.w.-aW^'wW' ■*»*- 
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this "encyclical " is an aLtheotic epktie of Paul's, the date 
must be fixed about 61 a.d. But in view of itsadvaDc^d 
theology) its catholidty, its ethics and its use of iiynins, ica 
date has been put as late as 80- 1 00 A.n. by scholars who 
regard it as a "mosaic out of the material of the Pauline 
Epistles." 

The relation of this epistle to the Colossians is obvtous. 
•'The saluCatrona are almost identical, the structure of the 
letters is the same, the euhjecu are mainly the eame, the 
philosophy is of the same order, the s^me moral virtues are 
inculcated, the eame words and phrases occur. Boith epistlcji 
were carrkd by Tychicua." 

But whereas Colo,'isiins is controTcrsial, Ephesiana is dog- 
ma.tic. Its philosophyhas the note ofassurance [1 '?-a'°' 2'3""W 
Its arguments are assertions (3 '■"■' V^'^-"). Heoce its ethics, 
which is unfolded with carefiil detail (4'S-6^), is in the form 
of exhortation. 

It reflectsa wetl-developed Church life [^4-7." -'i- 5I9. 36.17J. 
and, among its few notable passages, contains a classic descrip- 
tion of the Christiati "armour" (6'°''")' 

Phiftppians. — This Epistte was written by Pa«il during bis 
imprisonment (62 a.d.). He wrote to friends, for whom lie 
was profoundly thankful (i^'"),. telling them of his prison 
ministry, and exhorting them to goodness of life. 

Chap. 3">-t9 is probably by another hand, it. does not " har- 
monise efther in Bubstiince or tone with the rest of the Epistle.'' 

The Third Main Group of "Pauline" Epistles contains 
The Pastorals, Some of the greatest difficulties io New 
TeatameTit criticism arise from these letters. En their canonical 
form Timothy and Titus present A situation which cannot 
be aC com mod a led by the story in Acta and, if PauS's, necessi- 
tate a theory of his release from prison and his further activity 
prior to a second incarceration. 

/ and II Timitt/'y.^^The cjuestion of authorship in rela- 

tion to the.se two Epistlea is almost insoluble. Some sections 

in them nre cefCain/y from Paul's Viand (\1 Tim, ('S'*- 49-"). 

Their subject u the purity of Ctvusua^ V\^e aai iw.-«;w« 
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with special refereoee to the organisation and activities of the 
Churcties. Certain "faithful sayings" (l Tim. i'^, 3^,^.5; 
II Tim- 2" ; ef. Titus 3^), perhaps parts of a creed used 
in catechism, furnish motives for the Appeals. 

The theol ogica! standpoint is furnished in the hymn 
(I Tim, 3'^i 38 also in I Tim, e^^'', a,nd II Tim. i-^"). 

llttti. — The authenticity pnd integrity of this ''essentially 
private" letter have been seriously questioned. A Pauline 
note to Titu3 at Corinth is foaad in the passages ( i '"^ "'-'^- "* ; 
2-3' ; S""'"')- The rest of the note is assigned to the end ot 
the first century. 

If it is from Paul'a hand, it was probably written whilfit 
Titus was in Crete. Its object was "to set in order the 
things that were wanting." After the introductioti (l''-t) it 
deals with the appointment of worthy men to Church offices 
[|5'''*) and with Christian character (2-3). 

P^ilfmon is the only private letter preserved from Paul'a 
correspondence. It is addressed to a friend, perhaps a busc- 
tie$S partner, and concerns the future of a ninaw^y slave, 
Onesimus, for whom Paul aats forgiveness. 

II. HEBitEWJ. 

HiiiFfws. — This great work is certainly not a product of 
thegeniuBof Paul. It is very gener.illy attributed to Apollos, 
or to those who followed his Alexandrine method of thought. 

But the integrity of the Epistle k doubtful. Some pasaagt-E 
break the argument (f.f. a'-^: 3'-4'3 ;. 5"-6^°). Chaps. 3-+'-' 
is a separate homily concerning the hope of Rest; 5"-6™ is 
a probably interpolated appeal for progress in knowledge. 

The Episile is an elaborate appeitl for faith in JesuB, who 
ifl declared to be a Son of God (i'"^), better than angels 
(l^"^'), first among men (i-''''')^ He ts the hjgh priest of 
Christians (3'; 4'-'-5"'). His pricathood, however, is not 
Levitical, but of the order of Melchizedek (7'''^)i and is 
exercised in heaven (7"'-9'^). All need offlacriiice ia done 
away, because of the sacrifice He rt\s.Afc Qvo'*'^'^. ^J|^J«^^ *SK»t 
statement of the superiority of CVwtiawv^ ^V* Wl!^^.w ''a^** 
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an appieal forfaicH ( lo"'^-'^) ; and urges the appeal by referring 
ta early heroism (ro^^"-*J) ; recallipg the history of past be- 
lievers (11); and explaining the purpose of the trials, ihen 
testing the faith of his readers {12). The liiGt section of the 
Epiatle is Eaken up with friendly coudbcIs. The closiog 
sentences ([3'*"^ or '-'■^) ijre regarded by some as inter- 
poLted in order to secure belie'f in the Pa.uline authorship of 
the whole. 

The qucBtion of date divides scboIarB into two schools, 
one of which argues for a date prior to A.[>. 70, the other 
contends that A.ti. 80-90 better suite the circumstances 
addreas^cd. 

111. CATHOLIC. 

The remaining EpiBtlea of the New TcBtamem — disiiii- 
guished as The Catholic Epistlea^are associated with other 
membera of the Apostolic company. They are seven in 
number, afld ifadiiioTially ascribed: — 1 toJamee.; z to Peter j 
3 to John ; I to Jude. 

J/imri. — Tradition and scholarship are agreed that the 
brother of Jesiis waa the author of thtG Epistle. This 
opinion is reinforced by the harmonics between the letter and 
the Lqgia to Matthew. 

The Epistle may be described a^ the New Testament 
Book of Wisdom. Ju object was to ecicoiirage the Christian 
Jews of the Dispersion to bear trial, and to guard themBelves 
against servility towards wealth (a'"'^). disregard of moral 
behaviour (z'*"*''}, ungoverned speech (3' '*), quarrelsomeness 

tand worldlinesa (4''^3- 
/ PnUr. — The persecution of 6^ a.d. and the resulting 
alarm and confusion (c/. i% 3^^ <!.% 5'^) form the hisiorical 
background of this Epistle. In view of this situation the 

t writer declared the Christian hope fi'''^) and its obligations 
(l"-'-2"'), and then deacrilies the Christian ethic in derail 
/^"-J"). The j>roblem of persecuUon is treated at length 
^S'^'-f^J, and the latter is ended wUli an a^yeA 10 Qburch 
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// Peter. — Whilst no good reason for denying tKe 
autheniicity of I Peter exists, the evidence is against the 
gei^uinenesa of the Second Epiitle. Both time and place of 
its compositian are unknown, the most probable date being 

1 fD-175 A.D. 

The letter tails into three parts which concern Divine 
gifts (t^-"); false teachers (1'^-^^); and the Second Coming 
of the Lord(3-i«), 

/, //, /// John. — " No explanation of the origin of the 
Epistles" ^scribed to the Apostle John. *'fits the facts so 
weJl as" the traditional nne. The note of the Jobannine 
school is obvious. In the First Epiatle a few large ideas 
rule, e.g. God is light, love is the chief law, eternal life ie in 
the Christ, The abject of the letter is to emphasise the 
antagonisms between Chriat and anti^Christ, believers and 
the " worJd," righteousness and evil, light and darkness. 

The Second and Third Epistles were private communica- 
tions to " the elect lady," and " Gains the beloved," concern- 
ing the essential docfrine of the faith (H), and the duty of 
receiving and encoufagfng the '''brethren " (HI). 

Judt:. — In thia Epistle we bave the original protest against 
the influence of heathenism, which the writer of 1 1 Peter used 
for his letter. This- Cpistle, probably authentic, written 
75-90 A,D,, is a cogent plea for an yncprrupted orthodoxy 
(vv. 3-+), in view of tEie dep:aved spirit at work among 
Gentile ChristiaDS. 

The Book of the Revelation^ 

Of the many ApocaiyBCs treasured by separate Christian 
sects, this alone has won Canonical rank among the Western 
Churches, It is not authentic. Itg autEioTship is unknown. 
The most probable date for its completion is 95-100 A.D. 

Some of its sections were not products of Christian thought, 
t^. J'* \ l[''^i 12; 13! 17. Other parts were probably 
borrowed from earlier worksof a \iVc ';\i3.^'!i.c:\.«it.^.\*j-, i-'='\ 
iif'23\ Eariy Christian apoca\^-^wca\ ijVv'tv^'s, "^* ■vw^^'t- 
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Hented, in some fragmentK, c^, 7**? (prior to 70 



j^'""" (a Christian fragment in an originally Jewish passage) ; 



12'^ : and Tarioiu 




and also iti the editorial potes, 13' 
glosses, 13"; 17'^; 18"^; 19'°', 19'^ 

A fascinating theory,' based upon the use of early tradition 
in aiJOcalypseE, finds the origtnaJfi of the various imageries in 
fiabybnian mythology. Traces of the transition of creation- 
myths into prophecies, etc., exist in Jewish literature, and the 
figureB are found in this work. 

The general purpaee of the caraposinon is clear. It gives 
a prediction of the Coming of the Lord for judgment^ when 
true Ckristians will be separated ffOin the false, and the 
Roman Power, an the embodiment of SatRci's spirit, be 
deBtroyed . 

The [ilan is most involTed, After a deacriptiop of the 
appearance of Jesus to John n Patmoa, and His dictatioD of 
Seven letters to the Asian Churches (t-3), the seven events 
subsequent to the openJog of a book in heaven are pictured 
(4-6). The vision is continued (after the interpolation 
7'"^) in 7''-8S and is followed by a vision of a Series of 
Sorrows which succeed the tfounditigs of Seven Trumpets 
{8'-ri'^). Chapter la does not harmonise with the rest of 
the book, but it serves to introduce the Saga of the Be.ist (13). 
Three visions (i+iS; M^ . va-w) follow, A Tiaion of Seven 
Seals (15-16) continnCB the symbolism of the Seals and 
Trumpets. The Saga of chap. 13 reappears in a new guise 
in 17-18, A Tifiion of the ultimate victory of the Christ 
completes the work. 
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The Qur'an (reading), othcrwiee Called El Furquafl (the 

diacrimjnationj. El Mus'lia/ (the voiume), El Kitfaab (the 
book), Edh D'Hikr (the reminder), was gi^en by Mubanimad 
tq his followers as a transcrfpt of revelatioTis from heaven 

Hii wards weie rem{:inbered or commlucd to writing, and 
iLher his dicath the book was compiled by hie tollowers. 

TheoreEically the Qur'an is aa earthly copy of a divine 
original (Suras, 43*, 55'?'', 85^'), once nhown tntire to the 
prophet by Gabriel, the archangel, and subBequently coni- 
inunicatcd piecemeal (Sura, 23^'*}* 

With the exception of a few passages (Surae i j 6'°'* f 
27'-'*; 42"; %<)''■'', 57"'"'; i5"*} its worde claim to be 
actual oracles of AUnh. 

There arc no ■mrriioai of the Qur'an, After the battle of 
Yemama (653 a,d,), when many <if the beat reciters of the 
sacred book were killed, Kahpb Abu Bakr persuaded Zeid- 
ibn-Thabit to " search out the Qur'an, and bring it together," 

Tbe result was recogDised as au(horirative during the Kali- 
phatc;. of Abu Bakr (632-634 a.d.), and Omar I, (634- 
643 A.D.). It was [he first l^ook in the language. Copies 
were multiplied aa Muhammadanism apiead, and with the 
increase of copies, "various readingK " crept in. Kaliph 
Othnian 1. (644-655 a.d.), was induced to interfere in the 
ifltereGts of a pure text. 

A careful revision was made under the superintendence 
of Zeid, and copies were despatched to the three chief cities 
of the Muslim Kingdom — Daniaacus, Basra, and Kiifa> All 
earlier versions were burned, aitd the tt^mia.'c^ "oeiA. Vbs. -vt- 
maiaed uDcorrupted. 
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The Qur'an cooBists of 114 Suras or chapters (literally 
rows or scries) estimaMd TocuntaiTiaboui 6225 *Syfit or verws 
(literally signs) which in most caseB mark a [lause in the 
rhythm. These suras are not hojiiogeneous, but are un- 
systematic clusters of fragments. Muhammad directed each 
fresh levelation to be "entered in such and such a Sura" 
and there is no clue, save thai of e&ogniity, to the proper con- 
text of any individual sentence. 

The book is formally divided into 60 equal parts, each 
part being auhdivid^d into 4 partti. Another divisioQ made 
to facilirate ihe reading of the whole during Ramadham 
arranges the work 10 30 aeciions which are subdivided intci 
"acts of bowing." 

A semi-poetical loriti, naturaJ to the vehement rhetoric of 
the earlier Suras, which are in»pired "by a wild force of 
paasion and a vigorous imagination^^' is maintained through- 
out. 

The Suras increase in length as the book proceeds, " The 
first twenty-two contain on an average live lines, each, The 
next twenty have sixteen lines. The foUowiiig fifty have 
an average of seventy lines. The average length of the 
fluras written at Mcdinah is A hundred and ten lines," 

The composition of the Qur'an coveted the whole pro- 
phetic career of Muhammad (6)0-^32 a,d,}, and by fsj the 
larger number of 3uras bear some indications of the peiiod 
or circumeiances in connection with which they sprang into 
beitig. 

No/deie arrived at the following critical and masterly 
re-arrangement 1 — 

A, Sufds delivered in Mecca 610-612 J.ii. 

i. FirJt Pi! f 16 J, 61 0-6\^ A. t>. — 96, 74, III, 106, loS, 
ro4f 107, 102, toj, 92, 90, f>4, 93, 97, 86, 91, 80, 68, 
87, 9S, 103, 85, 73, 101, 99, 82, «i, 5J, 84, lODj 79, f-, 
7H, 88, 89, 7;, 8j, 69, si, 5?, 56, 70, 55, ii2>]09, itj, 
114, I. 
/i. Srois^ Pfriod, 615-616 ^.D. — 5.^1 57> T> 7^* 44« 5°. 

30. 36, ts, Jp,33^3^'^3f 72.67, 13. tt.l^.n.^1^^'i^- 
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iii. Third Period, 617-623 ^.i>. — 32141, +;■ i^- 3°> ^•^ 

14, la^ 40, 38, 39, 29, 31, 42, io, 34, 35, 7, 46, 6, 

B. Surat diSverj!^ in Mfdinai, 6iz-6^2 A.i>. (i-i i .i.h.) — 
2, 5&, 64, 62, 8, 47, 5, 6i, 57, 4, 6;, S9, 33. 63, 141 S^, 
21, 4&, 66, 60, no, 49, 9, ;. 

Muir gives the approximate chranoEogicd order of the 

tiuras as follows : — 

A, Meccan Suras. 

i. First Peried, 600-61O A.l>. — ro^, lOO, 99, gl, 106, I, 
101, 95, 102, 1C4, 8z, 91, 105, 89, 90, 93^ 94, 108, 
ii. SecQnd Period diySi^ a.d. — 96, 113, 74, 111. 
iii. TMrd Period.~'&-j, 97, 88, 80, Si, S4, S6, iio, 85, 

83. 1'^> 77. 76. 7S' 70. »09» '07. 55r S6. 

iv. Fourth Period.— 6^, 53, 32, 39, 7j, 79, 54, 34, 31^ 

fig, 68, 41, 7 i, 52, 50, 45,44, 37, 30, i6, IS, ji. 

T. fj^/A Periad.—^e, 72, 35, 36, 19, 18, 27, 42, 40^ 38, 
25* 20* 43' '2, II, 10, 14, 6, 44, 28, 23, 22, ai, 17, i&, 
13^29,7. Indeterminate, 113, i [4. 

B, Mfdinai! Suras, 

i. Firit Period, 622-617 x.D. — 98, 2, 3, 8, 47, 61' 5, 59, 
4, !«, 65,63, M.3^S7. 61. 

ii. Setotid Periodj 627-632 A.Iu — 4K, (^0, 66, j|.y, 9, 

Rodwell gives the following list of "the main events with 
which the Suraa stand in coociection." 

The visions, the period of mental depfesEiuD and rea«sur^ 
ance, the Facrah or pause, during which Muhiammad waited 
for a repetition of the angelic vJBion, his labours in compara- 
tive privacy, his struggles with the Meccan unbelief, iollowed 
by the period of hie Becond virion, the first emigration, reference 
to Jewish and Chrietian history, conversion of Omar (617 a.d.), 
journey to Ta'if (620 a.d*), tntercourBC with Meccan pil- 
grims, vision ot the midnight journey, meeting at Akaba^ 
command to the faithful to emi^:a(e to Yathrib (afterwards 
renamed El Mcdinah, the tity, or Medinat-en-nab), the city 
of the prophet), escape of Muhamtuad ftfatn \^Kttik, <&«. 
Hegirn, tr^gdes with Cbristian t'(i>^s,TOCtta.w>T\%*t5s^\-w»-'^w*i 
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with ClirisiJAn doctrine, battle of Badr* battle of Ohod, sieg^e 
■of Medinah (6*7 A.1I.), conveiitioD of Hudaibiya, embassy to 
Cbosroes, king of Persia, embassy to (he GofcrnOf of Egypt 
and to tbe king of Abyssinia, conquest of certain Jewish 
tribes, conquest of Mecca, submiBsion of the Christians of 
Nedjran, of Aila, and of Ta'if, submiKsion of Hadriiniont, 
Yemen, etc., East piigrimage to Mecca. 

Id iJ^e earlier Swra«, Muhammad's solitary musing? {608- 
(^10 A.D.) are rejected ia p^ssioaate warningii aod pictures of 
Judgment and overwhelming, These utterances caetigated 
the idolatry (Sura 1), the love of gain, and the niateriatistic 
temper of the times (100). They borrowed their icnagery 
from the stamting of the caravans, the darkness, the night, 
etc., and their form tuggeslfi the primitive Kija or satire, to _ 
which Arab superstition attributed magic powers. m 

After the prophet's call in 610 a.d., to "recite in the name , 
of the Lord who hath created man " (96), and the seCood 
appearance of Gabriel, who stood " in the highest part of the 
horizon " (53), and Muhammad's commission to " ariae and 
preach " (74), the Svras lose th«ir glow and power. More 
prosaic pleats and deEiunciatioceinarli; the early niinistry (610- 
61 5 A.D,J of Islam, which quickly took on those peculiaritiet 
by which the faithful were i^eparated from the naiiooal ortho- ii 
doxy. The final cleavage — H 

I " O iinbelicv«rt I will not worihjp what ye wonhip; ^| 

1 Yt have your religion, I have my religion," H 

18 reflected in [09, 53, 7. Persecution followed, and thel 

believers sought safety in extJe [616 A.D.), H 

The Sura^ delivered between 616-620 A,n., when the baol 

aj^aiciSit Islam was removed, are mainly argumcnlative. Afl 

settled phraseology appears. Such words as MusaimSasjfl 

Islam, believer, etc., acquired technical values. And qiies-J 

cions relating to Muhammad's inspiration, and the validity ofl 

^is prophesylngs, arc frcqnently in evidence (32^ 39, 4l)ifl 

Hebrew and ChtistJa.n stories ftecyuenil^ occM,*Tid constanM 

rcfcreoce i^ made to lije Old and New tca^*™™^'*''*"^* 
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the belieseiB were enjoined 1o accept as the word of God on 
penalty of hell. 

The collapse of th« confederacy against tbe pew faith^ 
620 A,D,, h reelected in the iocreasingly bold tone of the 
Suras ai the period {+&)■ Buc a season of disappointmeot 
followed, during which the prophet almost lost heart [72). 
Hope returned, and from the first pledge of Akaba, 621 a.d-, 
the fortunes of Ifilam rose steadily. Contention with the uq- 
bcEievecB was unceasing (6, jj, 64, j6). The prophet's en- 
deavour to conciliate Jews and Chrtstians has ics reHection in 
a lavish uae of their legends (rg, 11, 12, 2S). Mecca held 
Out in obstinate refusal to adopt the new faith, and after men 
from Medinah had taken a second pledge, the Hegira began, 
622 A.D., Muhammad, with Abu £b.k.r (9J, betag the lasl^ of 
the emigrants, 

The Qur'a-n gives a sufficiently clear O'Utline of the last ten 
years of the prophet's life — spent in his adopted city. His 
labours for the conversion ot the population, especially the 
Jewisb element, were protracted and earnest (2, 52). But 
rsiam was rapidly becoming a new people, and new laws were 
necessary. The lengthy Suras of this period form the basis 
of 3I] Muhanimadan custom, ritual and law (2, 4, $). The 
position of women (+, 24), the laws of inheritance (4), the 
regulations for pilgrimage (2), for marriage (33)1 for war 
and its spoils (3, 3, 47, 6i], have each their place. 

In civil law, as in religion, the Qjuf'an holda the place 
assigned to it by Muhammad io his lind address during the 
pilgrimage A.H. 10: — 

"■Verily I have fulfilled my migiioii, 1 have left amnng you a plaio 
command, tte Book of Allah, and maqifFgied ordinance*, vbich, if ye 
bold fad, yt (tmll never go utray" (iun g), 
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